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Power and citi, in Science 


By MICHAEL SWANN 


‘O one much likes being judged on the good and bad 
he has done; and scientists are no exception. Some of 
them, indeed, side-step this unpleasant possibility by 
holding that they are concerned only with under- 
‘standing things, or, more grandiosely, with the search for truth. 
Science is therefore neutral, and the blame for any unfortunate 
consequences is not theirs. It lies with politicians, industrialists, 
and other none too easily identified individuals. _ 
But many scientists are concerned with the effects of what they 
do; and, I think most people would say, so they should be. 
Suppose, then, that they had to account for all their activities, 
to weigh up the good and the bad they had done for mankind. 
What would they say? 

Speaking as a scientist myself, I think I know. Briskly and 
confidently we should drop into the credit side of the balance 
whole armfuls of discoveries that have led to the modern scientific 
industrial revolution, to the reduction of drudgery, to the trans- 
formation of communication and transport, and to,all the rest 
of our rich standard of living. Equally confidently we ‘should drop 

in further armfuls of discoveries that have led to the relief of pain 
and suffering, to the doubling of our life-span, to vastly improved 
food production, and so on. The more intellectually minded would 
throw in, too, the impact of science on ways of thought—the 
concepts behind evolution and psychology for instance. 
_ At this point we should pause uneasily. But since scientists try 
to be honest, we should regretfully put a few things in the opposite 
: the atomic bomb, poison gases, population crises in under- 
De pepuntries, and the misuse of Seteotine: ideas to bolster 


up theories, both left and right wing, of race, economics, or 
politics. Nevertheless, we should not expect the balance to stir, 
much less to tip over. 

Most of the world would be with us in this judgment: especially 
the poor, and that means the vast majority of all the people in 
the under-developed countries. They may not be very concerned 
with the validity of quantum theory, but they are in no doubt that. 
they want to live to seventy rather than thirty-five, and have 
enough to eat, and not see more than half their children die in 
infancy. All of which means that they want a scientific industrial 
civilization. 

But if we come nearer home, to the western world, we can 
hear murmurs of doubt—mainly, I think, from educated people, 
from intellectuals. I do not suppose that more than a handful of 
these doubters deny the value of much that science has done. 
Putting in the balance modern methods of mass communication, 
they would probably put in, as a counter-weight, all the trivial, 
squalid stuff that finds its way into publications or films or 
television. They would put in the slaughter on the roads and the 
sprawl of modern cities. We may have given mankind an average 
of thirty or forty more years to live, but what of the quality of 
this extra life? Has it, in fact, not been debased? Are scientists 
not to blame for the vast wave of materialism of today? Has 
science not intensified, beyond all belief, political trouble all over 
the world? Are scientists not just irresponsible people meddling 
with things that might be better left alone, and making discoveries 
that the world is not yet ready to use? 

Whichever way we think the scales tip, there is a good deal 
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Neat neither Gadividual: nor een it i is 
at ae it works through entirely different chine 
___ power of governments. But—and this is at the root of the anti- 
scientific feelings I have been discussing—it is power without 
cs responsibility. And this is something that ‘man has been struggling 
a against fora Jong time, | 


rom the onvesGaals 


we - 


Who Wields the Power? Dee 
Before I pursue this line of thought. any further, I want to 


try to get clear who, in fact, wields this power, and who there- 


fore might be expected to assume responsibility for it. At once 
we come up against difficulties that stem from the very nature of 


‘scientific discovery and technological development, The role of 


the rare individual who is conventionally said to have made a 
discovery is much less unique in science than in other creative 
work. It has been fairly said that if Beethoven had not written 


his symphonies no one else would ever have done so. But if. 


Darwin, for instance, had died young, someone else would 
certainly have put forward the theory of Natural Selection. Indeed, 
someone else did, though in much less detail, simultaneously and 
independently—Alfred Russell Wallace. The ideas that led to 
Natural Selection, it is now realized, were in the air at the time. 

- This brings us to the next point, that every scientific discovery, 
even the most startling, depends on what has gone before much 
more intimately than do works of art. So much so, indeed, that it 


is by no means always possible to attach a particular name to 


scientific developments. Who, for instance, invented the atomic 
bomb? There were, I suppose, a dozen or so people who made 
Key contributions somewhere between 1925 and 1945, and a host 
more who had an important hand in it one way or another. Many 
of them can have had no clear idea of what they were helping 
to create, and certainly no one actually invented the bomb. 
Consider a more cheerful, and what looks like a more straight- 
forward, case: penicillin, discovered, in popular language, by 


Fleming. What Fleming did was to notice that the bacteria © 


growing on one of his nutrient plates did not, in fact, grow near 
to a little mould called Penicillium which had infected the plate 
by mistake. He concluded, correctly, that there was something in 
the mould that had a powerful and selective effect in killing 
bacteria. But he never succeeded in extracting the vital substance. 
This had to wait for Florey and Chain. And even their achieve- 
ment would have been of limited use but for the resources of big 


pharmaceutical firms, who ultimately produced it in quantity. 


Clearly, the use of penicillin has depended on a host of men and 
women, some famous but many obscure and forgotten. How, then, 
should the credit be apportioned ? 


The only logical conclusion when we examine scientific advance 


in detail is that as scientists all of us, collectively, wield the power 
of science. It follows that all of us, in varying degrees, can take 
a little of any credit that is going, ‘and all of us must take some 
blame. And if anyone is to assume responsibility, it must, in some 


_ sense, be all. The idea that those who wield power must be held 
responsible for the results of their actions is something we now 
accept instinctively. At the individual level it is a concept that 
was established a long time ago, but its acceptance at the collective 


level of society and government has been a more recent achieve- 


ment. I imagine, indeed, that much of history can be described — 


as a struggle to establish just this principle. Certainly it lies at 
the heart of modern democracy. How, then, has science evaded 
the issue? 


The Search for Knowledge © 

The answer is fairly straightforward. Science began, and indeed 
must always continue, as a search, first and foremost, for know- 
ledge. It has long been clear, in a theoretical sort of way, that 


__ knowledge means power over people and over things. Bacon, for 


instance, was saying it in 1600; the Greeks realized it 2,000 years 
earlier. But it was far from clear in the practical sense. Astronomy 
made navigation possible, it is true; but Harvey’s discovery of 
the circulation of the blood did not, I imagine, help him to cure 
his patients. And Faraday, who first explored the nature of 


‘scientific outlook. Sir Charles sees this problem primarily as a 


the Sennry the shape of ae ‘to come jan only 1, beginning 


to be apparent. But between the wars it became clear; Haldane, 
Huxley, Bernal, Waddington, and Ritchie Calder were all writing — she 
about the social function of science. In 1936 the British Association — 
meeting in Blackpool took as its theme ‘ Science and Social 


Welfare ’. In 1938 it started a new section dealing with the social te 


and international relations of science. Now, after the second — 
_ world war, the power and the attendant responsibility of science — 


is not merely clear, it is glaringly obvious. Even a research worker | 

in the most esoteric corner of science can no longer feel sure that = 

he is not laying the foundations for some new advance with all | 

sorts of practical implications, There is no longer any excuse oor a he 

a scientist who has not developed a social conscience. et 
But, when it comes to the exercise of responsibility, we find a 

curious and paradoxical situation. The society that is ready to 

blame scientists for the troubles they have let loose nevertheless 

contrives, no doubt unconsciously, but none the less effectively, 

virtually to prevent them from doing anything about the situation. = 

The upper reaches of government and the civil service are all = = | 

but devoid of scientists. It is not much better in industry. Many __ 

firms have scientists in the back room, but all too few have them 

in the board room. Scientists do, of course, find their way on to | 

advisory committees of one sort and another. At the lower levels — 

these may be effective in some degree; but at the higher levels I 

doubt whether they are always asked to advise on the things = 

really matter. 


- 


ad 


Bridging a Gap 

We have now arrived in the heart of what I may calltheC.P. 
Snow country. It was Sir Charles Snow who explored, in his — 
Rede Lecture called ‘The Two Cultures’, the divide that . 
separates the scientists from the rest of our intellectual life; and 
he examined in some later lectures on ‘ Science and Government ” 
the problem of infusing into our public life both scientists and the 


question of bridging the gap between his ‘ Two Cultures’, so that 
there is far more coming and going between scientists and “the rest 
of the world. And he thinks, rightly I believe, that much of the 
trouble lies with our educational system. But there are signs of 
change: schools, which for sO. long quietly belittled science, are 
altering rapidly; universities are beginning to experiment with — 
science for arts men, and arts for scientists. 

There has been a change, too, in the attitude of scientists to 
popularizing science. When I was an undergraduate a few 
distinguished men like Jeans and Eddington, and Haldane and 
Huxley wrote popular science—very good popular science: and 
they got away with it. But the promising young man entered such 
a doubtfully respectable field. at his peril. Nowadays, even in the ~ 
most conservative of academic circles, writing, talking, and tele- 
vising popular science is considered a perfectly normal, and indeed 
proper, thing to do. 

- When one talks of scientist taking | a greater sesponsiiaiey one a, 
tends to think, as Sir Charles Snow does, of the higher r reaches of — ey ime 
governmental structure. But there i is just as much need, and per- ee 
haps more immediate chance of success, for scientists to enter ee 
vigorously into public life at less elevated levels, I live in a city, t 
Edinburgh, where almost no committee, council, or board a ae 
governors is considered complete without a minister of the ch Spano? 
ora belie or a chartered os abet Lana n several repre ar gy 


or the lawyer. But scientist. 


But what in fact, apart 
ales to this world outside the 
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they meet the standard criticism that they are no good at this 
sort of thing—that these problems are better left to men and 
women educated in what are called the more humane disciplines? 

Sir Charles Snow examines this question briefly at the end of 
his ‘ Science and Government’ lectures, and singles out one attri- 
bute that he considers to be supremely important. It is a rather 
surprising one: that scientists have what he calls ‘ foresight ’. This 
comes about, he thinks, because, unlike men of action, scientists 
are not concerned with immediate problems and with short-term 
solutions. He points out that it was scientists who consistently 
urged, and politicians, service chiefs, and industrialists who con- 
sistently refused to believe, that countries such as Russia would 
catch up with us. He might have added that it was scientists who 
foresaw the population crises that would develop when modern 
medicine was applied to under-developed countries, and which 
now find the world unprepared. And so on, Perhaps Snow is right. 

But this attribute of foresight is only a part of the scientists’ 
whole attitude to the past; the present, and the future: or, putting 
it another way, to tradition and progress. And here we have 
something more to offer to the national way of thinking. Let us 
consider how things change in public life. In Britain, institutions 
alter only very slowly. In revolt against this we have revolutionaries 
who want to make a clean sweep of everything and start again. 
But, as scientists, we are bound to look at things rather differently. 
The past is worthy of respect: it represents the best that able 
minds could achieve. But because we have the advantage of their 
labours, we ought to be able to go further and do better. We may 
add to the structure; we may remodel it here and there; inevitably 
we must change it. But to suggest that we throw it away is not 
merely wasteful but absurd. Science is never static, but, contrary 
to general belief, it is never revolutionary. Inevitably and always 
it is evolutionary. I wish society were equally balanced ‘in its 
attitude to past and future. 

Closely linked to all this is the scientists’ insistence on the 
experimental approach. This is so built into science that we 
scarcely realize how much less instinctive it is in the outside world. 
Public life seems only too often to run on the principle of doing 
nothing for a long time, but when it is finally decided to take 
action, then overdoing it. How much better, for instance, when it 
was decided to nationalize various industries, to have proceeded 


—and work on the production of penicillin in an antibiotics plant 
By courtesy of Glaxo Laboratories, Ltd. 
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Modern scientific achievement: atomic explosion— 


cautiously, experimenting one at a time, with different ways of 
doing it. There are difficulties in being experimental, of course. 
It is not easy for public institutions to do things one way in 
London and another way in Manchester. But it is not impossible, 
and, living as I do in Scotland, it is clear to me that there are 
endless possibilities for experimenting independently of England. 

I have wandered a long way from my original point that 
scientists have become very powerful and must be made more 
responsible for what they do. But, as I have tried to show, they 
have something to contribute to the world beyond their discoveries. 
On the other hand, lest I seem to think that a world run by 
scientists would be perfect, I should perhaps have said something 
about what they cannot offer. But I have a feeling that on this 


topic, at least, there will be no shortage of suggestions. 
—T hird Programme 


THE LISTENER 
and B.B.C. Television Review 


next week will include 


Politics, Sociology, and Class 
By Christopher Martin 


A University for Today 
By Asa Briggs 


and 


Astronomy on Television 
By Patrick Moore 


Ask your newsagent to reserve your copy each week 


Today, in the United Nations, the 


death control’ 


The Fulgee of World Institutions — : 


By pee = GOODWIN 


- 


N a strict sense no truly world jngeeeeeioass yet exist. There 
is no world government—or even the beginnings of one— 
and the would-be world institutions, the United Nations and 
its agencies, still do not include, for imstance, either Com- 
munist China or a divided Germany. Even the future of these 


_ would-be world institutions looks rather precarious. In the Congo 


success has been slow in coming; the United Nations Secretary- 
General, Mr. Hammarskjéld, is persistently villified by Soviet 
spokesmen ; and President de Gaulle is said to have called the 
United Nations ‘Je machin’—the ‘what-not’. The dreams at 
San Francisco, little over sixteen years ago, of a world peace 
organization built round an ‘Armed Concert’ of the victorious 
Great Powers, have in fact faded almost to vanishing point. 
‘ victorious Great Powers’ 
are increasingly overshadowed by the Afro-Asian states. And 
for peace in a world of nuclear weapons, we depend on a balance 
of deterrents and—we hope—a balance of restraint between, the 
two principal power blocs. 


Unbridged Great Divide 

Nor have the United Nations and its agencies, such as the 
World Bank or the Food and Agriculture Organization, been 
notably successful in bridging that other great divide, the gulf 
between the rich, industrialized countries and the poor, and still 
mainly rural economies of Afro-Asia and Latin America. There 
may be a ‘revolution in rising expectations ’, but these expecta- 
tions remain largely unfulfilled. Living standards rise, where they 
rise at all, with aggravating slowness; population growth con- 
tinually threatens to outpace the growth in resources—world 
agencies like the World Health Organization are far better at 
than ‘birth control’ 
veloped countries find the economic aid they receive more than 
offset by a sudden drop in the world prices of their primary 
commodity exports. In fact, at times the whole conception of a 
world community—a community of collective security and mutual 
welfare—looks like yet another Western liberal illusion; a noble 
one perhaps, but one that has little relevance to a world of 
sovereign states dominated by self-inteest and the desire for 
power and prestige. 

But to my mind this is to take too gloomy a view. The United 
Nations system has had its setbacks, but it kas also had its 
successes, relative maybe but successes none the less. In the 
Congo, at least, external intervention by the Great Powers has 
been kept to a minimum and widespread starvation averted. In 


economic aid, even though only about ten to fifteen per cent. of 


it has passed through the United Nations and its agencies, their 
share could well grow both absolutely and relatively. Many 
under-developed countries clearly prefer United Nations’ aid, if 
only on the grounds—rightly or wrongly—that it has no ‘ political 
strings ’ attached to it. 

Do these successes provide anything like a firm foundation to 
build on for the future? I believe that they do. But it is only 
fair to say that political forecasting of this kind is a perilous 
undertaking, especially as the future of these institutions really 
turns on the future train of world events, about which few would 
dare to prophesy with any confidence. Perhaps one should start 
with a warning of the limits within which they are likely to 
develop. To my mind there is no question of their transformation 
into some form of world government. On the contrary they are, 
and are likely to remain, associations of sovereign states, intended 
to facilitate the exercise of sovereingty, not to outmode it. And 
they will continue to be restricted, by and large, to the exercise 
of such powers as are accorded to them by their members. Never- 


_ theless, not only are they likely to survive, but they will probably 


become more, rather than less, universal. Nearly a dozen new 


; and many under-de- 


Ee are likely to be aaaniied within the next few ere 


while, in striking contrast to the alacrity with which dissatisfied 


states left the League of Nations, I do not know of any present =e 
United Nations member which is proposing — to Jeane, the ; 


Organization. eh 


Mr. Khrushchev’ s i for U. N. 


For instance, the Soviet Union has expressed acute dissatis- 
faction with the present state of the Organization, but it does not 
seem to be contemplating withdrawal. What Mr. Khrushchev has 
demanded is a radical change in the structure of the United ~ 


Nations to make it conform more Closely to what he claims to be 
the tripartite division of forces in the world— the Western 


powers, the Socialist states, and the neutralist states’, In par- — 


ticular, he insists that the office of the Secretary-General should 
be replaced by a tripartite executive representing these three 
groups, each, it would appear, with a right of veto. These pro- 
posals are not to my mind intended primarily to wreck the 
Organization, but rather to conyert it back into something like the 
Concert of Great Powers first. envisaged. On the other hand, 
acceptance of the proposals would almost certainly paralyse the 
Secretariat, the only effective executive arm of the Organization, 
and so make virtually impossible intervention in such situations 


_ as Suez or the Congo. The United Nations could still administer 


any Great Power agreements on, say, Berlin, or disarmament. 


But more probably its chief remaining use would be as a 


propaganda platform directed at the Afro-Asian and Latin- 
American powers. This might flatter their vanities but it would 
not solve their problems or heal the world’s divisions. 

The West will not find it easy either to counter these Soviet 
proposals or to stifle their own misgivings about an Organization 
in which the Afro-Asian members wield so many votes. Many 
Americans are already irritated that it is becoming less amenable 


to American influence without becoming any less dependent upon — 
American money; if this irritation should grow, American 


economic aid is likely to become even more bilateral than in the 


past. And how many international economic agencies would sur- 


vive without American support? Several Western colonial 
countries would also probably not regret the collapse of a United 
Nations ‘that threatens to become mainly an anti-Western 
colonialist pressure group, and a means of ‘ internationalizing’ 


what they regard—not very convincingly perhaps—as domestic 


disputes. Yet I believe not only that the United Nations can help 


the West to come to terms with the challenging new forces at — 


work in the world, but also that it is one of the last remaining 
hopes for building a world order based upon the rule of law and 
respect for human dignity ao learning to quarrel without 


fighting. 


Influential Afro-Asian Mikabers 


If so, the prospects for such a world order ae lie in the 


hands of the Afro-Asian members, who now form nearly half of 


the total membership of the United Nations, forty-five out of — 
ninety-nine. One result is that the Afro-Asians, often with some. 


Latin-American support, now set the tone of the General 


Assembly; no resolution of any importance can in fact be passed — ee 


by the Assembly without substantial Afro-Asian support, The 


Afro-Asian states are nothing like a homogeneous group, and . 


attitudes towards the Organization vary widely. Some—and not 


necessarily the smallest—see in it a possible source of protection; _ 2 


.” 
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others denounce it as a cloak for ‘collective neo-colonialism ’"— a % Sees - 


whatever that may mean. Nearly all are agreed, 
the Organization must bring about not only early 
for the few remaining colonial peoples in Africa’ 
also babe recognition of eet of ae Afri 


however, thet = 


ae ~ plight of these territories depends on the wisdom and moderation 
_ with which the Afro-Africans press their case. 
_ Most Afro-Asians are also keenly aware of their own interest in 


S. Rinnbse. certainly Alg 
wes will continue to figure prominem 
debates. Whether this will exacerbate or r 


| ae unhappy 


the United Nations’ success in securing a relaxation of tension 
between the Great Powers—‘ when the bull elephants fight the 
grass gets trampled ’—and in preventing massive intervention by 
the Great Powers in ‘local’ disorders, as “might well have 
happened in the Congo. 

Finally, given their preoccupation with economic growth, they 
will continue to press the northern powers both to step up the 
volume of economic aid generally and to channel more of it 
through the United Nations;-a United Nations Capital Develop- 
ment Fund which could help build up the infrastructure in new 
states—schools, hospitals, roads, etc.—may yet come about despite 
the reluctance so far of the principal donor countries. 

One source of resentment needs to be removed, however, if the 
Afro-Asian states are to play a really responsible role in the 


United Nations. The main burden of providing the United 


Nations forces in the Gaza strip and the Congo has fallen on 


shen ind incidentally on thos 


monwealth. Yet they are grossli In many ee its 
main organs. Increased Afro-Asian representa ion in the Security 


-Council—and the seating of’ Communist China—are measures — 
long overdue. Unfortunately, such an increase would require an 


amendment of the Charter, and this is only possible if it is 
agreed upon by all the Great Powers—at present an unlikely 
contingency. A more immediate measure, therefore, is the 
appointment of more of their nationals on the Secretariat, especi- 
ally at the senior level. Of course, people of the required calibre 
are not easy to spare, but Mr. Hammarskjéld might thereby 


obtain that more wholehearted Afro-Asian support which is 


essential if the independence of his office is to be preserved. 
The future of the United Nations as a would-be world institu- 

tion is, I must repeat, uncertain. It may disintegrate sooner than 

we expect and leave the world to the mercies of competing 


_ regional systems. Yet it has in the past shown extraordinary 


resilience in the face of successive crises, and I believe there is a 

good prospect it will survive the present one. World institutions 

like the United Nations can never usher in the millennium; but 

they may still help to steer mankind away from disaster. 

This is the last of seven talks broadcast in the General Overseas 

Service. Previous talks were published in THE LISTENER on July 
20 and 27, and August 3, 10, 17, and 24. 


==. No Room for Neutrals? 


By THOMAS BARMAN, B.B.C. diplomatic correspondent 


CONFERENCE of unaligned states opens in Belgrade 

_ tomorrow, September 1. 
ee | hate all neutrals’. It was with these words upon 
his lips that Mr. Molotov turned his back upon the 
ambassador of a neutral country at a great reception held in 
Moscow in November, 1943. The tide of war had begun to turn, 
and Mr. Molotov was drinking innumerable toasts to victory with 


the British and American ambassadors. This neutral ambassador 


wanted to join them. There was no room for neutrals then, in 
the Russian scheme of things; and there is not much room for 
neutrals now. Only the other day Mr. Khrushchev was saying 
almost the same thing —although in rather more restrained 
language—to Mr. Walter Lippmann. ‘There may be neutral 


states ’, Mr. Khrushchev said, ‘ but there aren’t any neutral men ’. 


Disreputable Outsiders: 


In Washington, too, there was a time when neutrals were 
regarded as disreputable outsiders, not fit to be in the company 
of respectable diplomatists. In the summer of 1956, the Secre- 


tary of State, Foster Dulles, shocked Indian opinion with the 


remark that neutrality was short-sighted and immoral. It was an 
entirely obsolete principle, he insisted. I have no doubt that Mr. 
Khrushchev would share that view. But American thinking on 


this subject has changed a great deal since then. A few months | 


ago, in a reference to the fighting in Laos, President Kennedy 
said that he was in favour of an independent and uncommitted 
Laos, free from domination by either East or West. That is a 
remark that gives expression to a very different attitude. It is pos- 
sible, as some critics have been saying, that the Americans still 
are not friendly enough to the neutrals: there are still one or 
two people in Washington who regard aid given to neutrals as 
so much good money wasted. But it is important to remember 
that the existing system of alliances imposes certain restraints 
upon the foreign policy of the United States in this particular 
respect, It is essential, if your alliances are to prosper and 
endure, to be on far better terms with your friends and allies 
than with the neutrals, no matter how much you may approve 
of people who have succeeded in steering clear of the great power 
_ groupings that now divide the world. 

Say. pee these  enetaal people in — seem to be 


-generally well disposed towards this conference in Belgrade. It is 


true to say, I suppose, that the Americans would have been 
rather more enthusiastic if the Latin American governments had 
stayed away; but I have not myself seen any criticism of their 
participation by any responsible person across the Atlantic. The 
governments that are taking part in the conference, and India 
and Yugoslavia above all, have made it clear that they are deeply 
concerned at recent international developments, more particularly 
at the ugly turn of events in Berlin. Mr. Nehru himself has had 
a good deal to say about Germany and Berlin in recent debates 
in the Indian parliament. Some of his views are no doubt as 


. unpalatable in the East as they are in the West. Indeed, I under- 


stand that some of the Western representatives in Delhi have 
been seeing Mr. Nehru in order to put him right on certain 
important questions, on which he is thought to have had mistaken 
views. 

It would not be at all surprising if these unaligned states— 
on the assumption that ‘those with anti-colonialist hobby-horses 
can be persuaded to leave them in the cloakroom for a day or 
two—take some kind of action designed to bring the Berlin crisis 
to the notice of the United Nations, The East German regime 
obviously suspects that something of the kind is on the stocks. 
Their representatives have been calling on Mr. Nehru and 
Marshal Tito within the past two or three days in order to give 
their side of the Berlin story. 


Small Powers and the U.N. 

Then, too, the unaligned states have been much upset by Mr. 
Khrushchey’s attitude to the United Nations, and by his attempts 
to reorganize the Organization in order to ensure that it does 


~ not cut across Russian national interests. They realize that if 


Mr. Khrushchev succeeds, the United Nations would no longer 


be of much help to them; ‘and they will do what they can to stop 


him. They agree with what Mr. Hammarskjold told the Assembly 
in October of last year when the Russian attack upon him was 
at its height. ‘It is not the Soviet Union’, Mr, Hammarskjéld 
said, ‘or indeed any other big powers, who need: the United 
Nations for their protection. It is all the others. In this sense, 
the Organization is first of all their Organization’. 

—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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In the Welfare State all that has changed: 
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Poor Girls 


N the Bad Old Days when children left school at fourteen 


(and many parents were glad enough of it so that they — 


could be used to supplement the family income), and when 

employers did not look for any higher qualifications than 
a pass in London Matriculation, less was heard than it is now 
about the defects in our schools, 
the three R’s, and if they could read and write when they 
left school their teachers were considered to have done a good 
job. As to the so-called Public Schools, boys were: taught to 
write Latin and Greek verse and that might see them into the 
universities; a few eccentrics studied science and one or two 
unusual girls persuaded their parents to let them go to a university. 
one can scarcely 
pick up an intelligent journal these days without reading a discus- 


_ sion of educational theory; the latest idea is that the Government > 


should promote research into education: committees, even those 
presided over by such cultured gentlemen as Sir Geoffrey 
Crowther or Lord Robbins, are not enough: we must find out 
what our children need as well as what is good for them. 

_ Perhaps the trickiest aspect of our educational system now is 
the secondary modern school. Seventy per cent. of our children 
attend these schools and many of them never receive any other 
education in the whole of their lives, at any rate of a formal 
character. What then should be the aim of the secondary modern 
school? Recently we had a stimulating discussion of this subject 
in our columns, sparked off by a talk broadcast by Mr. William 
Taylor. Ought these schools to look forward to a final examina- 
tion? Ought they to have commerce with vocational training? 
(perish the thought, it is hardly British), Or ought they merely 
to try to give their pupils an urge to seek civilization and 
culture when they go forth into the cold, cruel world? One 
obvious difficulty consequent upon the raising of the school age 
to fifteen is that in their last year or two at the secondary modern 


schools children are becoming adolescents and faced with a vital — 


change in their physical lives. Among the upper classes a couple 
of centuries or so ago girls were habitually married at thirteen and 
their husbands might be a mere fifteen. So naturally restlessness 
attacks them in their last days at school. 


In a broadcast talk by James Hemming, which - is published 
on another page this week, he discusses what he calls a ‘ flight 
of girls from school’. He does not deal specifically with secondary 


modern schools, but it is here, one would suggest, that the 
real problem lies. For after the official leaving age girls can leave 
school when they wish: they have only to persuade their parents 
to agree. In the United States of America things are rather 


different. There, in the more advanced States, the school leaving 


age is eighteen and many schools are mixed, Moreover there 
is a tradition in America that girls are cultured and entitled 


_ to speak even when they are not spoken to. Here is an example 


that our committees and research groups might study. They may 
decide that we are dragging behind the times and that even in 
the Welfare State sex equality is still not a reality. We must 


not in trying to manufacture in our higher education a glut 


of little male technocrats forget that schools should prepare 
children to lead a happy life. Until then = will be girls, 


Boys and girls were taught 


LITTLE CHANGE was obsess in Soviet comment on Berlin, — 
though Dr, Adenauer’s visit was the occasion for even more 
violent attacks on him by Moscow radio, A Russian home service 
commentator, however, while describing the situation as ‘dan- 
gerous ’, said that West Berlin reminded him of when the circus — 


came to town. First there was a ‘ procession’ of American tanks; 


then came Vice-President Johnson; President de Gaulle promised — 
to send ‘ several hundred cut-throats from Algeria’, which would _ 


be ‘a quite sensational spectacle °; 3 and finally the Federal Chan- 
cellor himself arrived. These ‘ 


the fact that an improvement in the situation in Berlin has begun *. 
In a Moscow broadcast for Germany Dr. Adenauer was said 


to be the only Western leader who still held to a ‘cold war” 


policy; ‘the statesmen of the West’ were accepting the idea of 
negotiations. The Soviet commentator claimed that ‘ the positions 
of the three: Western Powers coincided with the proposals of the 
Soviet Union’ on a number of points. Western news agencies 


were reported as saying that, according to ‘circles close to the 
recognition of the 


British Foreign Office’, these points were: 
East German state; recognition of the Oder-Neisse frontier, 
‘normalization’ of the situation in West Berlin; a ban on atomic 
weapons for West German forces; and the creation of a zone 
free of atomic weapons in Europe. There was general agreement 
in the Western press that negotiations were desirable. 


A Moscow commentary in Arabic discussed the relations of 
neutral countries with the West. For many people, it said, 


neutrality was a negative concept, but this was a mistake. Anyone — 
who adopted ‘the position of a spectator’ in matters of peace 


and war was ‘ virtually aiding the forces of the imperialists *. In 


another Arabic broadcast Moscow gave a Soviet journalist’s im- — 


pressions of the United Arab Republic, the foremost exponent of 
‘positive neutralism’. There was ‘ deep discontent’, he said, 


among the Egyptian people because ‘millions of peasants still — 


remain without land’, the bourgeoisie had consolidated its 
positions, and bribery “and cortuption continued. Cairo news- 
papers, the Soviet journalist went on, spoke of President Nasser’s 
new decrees being aimed at the building of a socialism ‘not 


related to communism ’, But there was only one genuine kind of 


socialism, that based on Marxism-Leninism. 


A Warsaw newspaper said the electoral victory of the People’s - 


Progressive Party in British Guiana was causing ‘a certain 


amount of anxiety’ in London and Washington, since the West . 


regarded Dr. Jagan as a possible continental partner for Fidel 
Castro. The New York Times thought that, if the American 
Government treated Dr, Jagan as a communist, he would soon 
be in the communist camp. But if British Guiana were handled 


with understanding and sympathy, there was every hope it would — 


become a desirable member of the inter-American. system, Mean- 


while Moscow radio carried ‘three talks entitled ‘ Britain and 


Colonialism ’, which argued at length that British policy had not 
changed but still persisted in ‘colonialist exploitation and 


‘oppression ’. But the Yugoslav newspaper Borba said a repetition 


of the British action in British Guiana in 1953 was now ee 
possible, because Britain was “anxious to be well thought of’ in 
countries following an anti-colonialist policy. 


Moscow radio commented on the election of a etna a 4 
- as Miss Universe at Miami Beach. The American press, it. said, 


stated that until last year the girl had “languished in obscurity * 


in East Germany. The truth, said Moscow, was that ‘an un- — 
reported number of ambitious. young girls from the German 
Democratic Republic . . . vanished into obscurity’ in the West. — 
West Berlin and West Germany. were ‘happy hunting-grounds 
for pimps and. bawdy-house owners ’ in search of ‘ cheap pig yaie c at 


ment’, usually from among East German girls who ‘fou 
themselves in the golden West without any means of suppo 
—Based on information ‘altected by the B.B. Cc. Monito ra 
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‘circus performances’, said the 
commentator, were all because ‘ someone in the West does not like - 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE LATE LAMENTED MUSHROOM 

“I WAS THINKING the other morning about the delicious mush- 
rooms I remembered eating for breakfast as a child—mushrooms 
picked with the dew on them, and cooked within half an hour ’, 
said ANNE Morris in ‘Shire Talk’ (Midland Home Service). 
‘Why don’t we see them in the shops—or even 
in the fields—any more? 

“I asked a local farmer about this. He told 
me that he thought the disappearance of field 
mushrooms was largely due to the modern 
practice of ploughing up grassfields and re- 
seeding them every few years. He said, too, 
that the spraying of chemical weedkillers and 
fertilizers had a lot to do with it. A botanist I 
talked to agreed with the farmer. He told me 
that mushrooms and other fungi like estab- 
lished soils, and grow best in very old pastures. 
When these are ploughed, a complex rooting 
system is broken up, and takes many years to 
re-establish. Chemical sprays are almost 
certainly a contributory factor, and so is the 
vastly reduced number of horses used in 
farmwork today. 

“ Cultivated mushrooms, however, seem to be 
quite a different story. Their popularity has 
increased enormously in the last ten years. I 
talked to a mushroom farmer, who said that 
there were seven similar farms in his area, and 
the demand was such that they could sell every 
mushroom they grew. The sheds. where his 
mushrooms were growing were almost dark, 
and surprisingly cool. The farmer and his wife 
told me that to make a profit they must gather 
at least two and a half pounds of mushrooms 
to the square foot. At the moment, they were 
receiving only 2s. a pound wholesale, out of 
which they had to pay sixpence each for the cardboard containers. 
Even so, a paper bag was produced, and ceremonially filled for 
me to take home. Those mushrooms tasted very different from 
any I have ever bought in a shop, the main reason being that they 
were fresh. With the best of luck and intentions, shop mushrooms 
are often at least forty-eight hours old before we can buy them. 

‘ This is not the only reason why cultivated mushrooms do not 
taste like field mushrooms. They are not likely to; they are a 
different species. Even in the wild varieties of mushroom 
there are at least two well-marked kinds, one with a pure- 
white cap and pure-pink gills, 
and one with a brownish cap 
and dull-pinkish, narrow gills. 
The first one is the true field 
mushroom, and it cannot be 
grown on prepared hot-beds. The 
other, which is usually found on 
places like dung-heaps, can be 
grown on prepared hot-beds ’. 


AMERICAN HOLIDAY 

*The United States is the wrong 
shape for a long holiday—from 
New York, that is’, said JOHN 
CRAWLEY, B.B.C. correspondent 
in New York, in ‘ From Our Own 
Correspondent? (Home Service). 
‘For a holiday of a week or two 


and the Appalachians provide one 
with all one can want—moun- 
tains, lakes, sea, the rather insipid 
beauty of Washington, the white 


villages of New England, all within easy reach. Even Niagara 
Falls is only a day’s drive. But with a month to spare the United 
States is a challenge, and what drew my wife and myself for our 
holiday this year was the West—the deserts of New Mexico and 
Arizona, the Indian reservations, the Grand Canyon, the Rockies, 


Yellowstone Park with its boiling fountains and its sophisticated 
bears. That is what we wanted to see, and we did. 

‘We motored 7,000 miles in thirty days. About 4,000 miles of 
the trip was what I would call duty motoring—getting to the line 
of the Rockies and getting back across the northern plains. Four 
thousand miles—that would take you from London to Outer 
Mongolia, What makes it possible in the United States is the 
magnificent road system. I drove nearly 500 miles on several 
days quite easily. I timed myself one day, covering 180 miles in 
three hours, and I never did more than a mile or so over sixty 
miles an hour, That was on the 
Ohio Turnpike which costs about 
a penny a mile to drive on, but 
there are many non-paying roads 
which are almost as good. 

‘During most of our trip we 
stayed in motels. One has to, 
because they have almost killed 
hotels. In motels the rooms are 
arranged round a courtyard, and 
one leaves the car at the door of 
one’s room. Many of them now 
have a swimming pool. At Las 
Vegas we stayed in one with two 
pools—one heated and one not. 
There is no service, no tips, free 
ice cubes, free television, and once 
our room had an automatic 
machine which provided instant 
coffee. In most of them there is no 
restaurant, so one drives some- 
where for dinner, and probably 
stops for breakfast at a roadside 


A * motel” in Florida , diner. 
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in Es huge national parks: 


Peawaty touting of commercial nvale me aes have been 
_ kept out. That is why there is no easy way into the Canyon itself, 


one goes down by mule or on foot. I walked it—sixteen miles of | 
- _ paths, 5,000 feet down and 5,000 feet up again, all in tropical 


A bathroom of the cighteen-cighties 


heat. And now all my friends think 1 am crazy—the English 
because I drove 7,000 miles in a ae and the Americans 
because I walked sixteen age in a day’. 


THE BATHROOM OF MY GRANDFATHER 

‘It is possible, I suppose, that when it was new the bathroom of 
my grandfather portended nothing but a box of delights’, said 
C. GorpoN GLOVER in the Home Service, ‘It was a big room, 
a good eighteen feet by eighteen, I would say, high-ceilinged and 
with large frosted sash-windows opposite to the double doors. 
There were a fireplace, a couple of armchairs covered in faded 
cretonne, a number of rugs thrown hither and thither about the 
linoleumed floor, and, of course, the actual bath of my grand- 


- father. This was encased in mahogany, and could—if fitted with. 


mattress and blankets—have comfortably slept a seven-foot man. 
There was a heavy metal dial at the working end of the bath, 
covered with engraved symbols and fitted with a pointer attached 
to a large wheel. The symbols on the dial proclaimed the sundry 
tricks the bath was supposed to get up to. There were five of 
these, and they were labelled: “Plunge”, 
Shower ”, [ae Dray.. LOUChees and—most 
mysterious ‘of all—* Wave ms There were also a 
couple of subsidiary wheels and dials simply en- 
titled “Hot” and “Cold”. There were no taps 
as we understand them—merely the metal face 
of a rather surly-looking dolphin sticking out of the 
rear wall of the up-ended part. 

‘My own first childhood glance at the bath- 
room suggested that it was about as close as I 
could immediately get to realizing the engine-driver 
ambition. The resident aunt had told me in a voice 

' charged with anxiety “not to play about with the 
bath, darling, and keep the pointer pointing at 
; Plunge >” “ Plunge ”, my actions soon confirmed, 
was very tame stuff—just the old dolphin giving a 
kind of hoarse double hiccup before starting to fill 
the bath with water. The only secondary interest 
_ there was the behaviour of the feeder tank on its 
_ platform in one corner, which started to hiss, grunt 
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and ‘groan, and als 


oe Boe and “Cold” die 
_ hither and thither I could “ 


a kind of organ. Tite was 


Q ~ 
realized the moment I raised ‘the curtain on “ Doueies tsi’ ae ies Fe 
stepped back respectfully as this leading actor collared the stage 23s, oS 
with a hiss like an angry anaconda and the power of a geyser — 
bursting from its blow-hole in the volcanic topsoil. ee Es ns 
J like to picture my grandfather, after a gentle wallow: : 2 oe 
in “ Plunge ”, thinking “ Now for Shower”, and, stand- 
ing upright, gently turning the indicator so-that Water, 2g irs 
sweet as the summer rains of heaven, descended upon ie 
him from the pristine holes in the roof. Then—adjusting 
the temperature—switching over to “ Spray”, thereby 
letting water spray upon him, back and sides, ‘from the oe 
walls of the upright back-end of things. Then, maybe; a 
little light dalliance with the operation marked “ Wave ” 
before, relaxed and pink, he stepped from the bath and 
luxuriously towelled himself in front of the blazing coal — 2 
fire. What “‘ Wave ” actually was was a six-inch latitudi- 
nal slit in the back-wall of the upstanding part of my — fs 
grandfather’s bath: a ribbon of water rushed out of the 
slit, and, if he were standing, no doubt struck my 
grandfather around the Tegion of his behind. Were 
he seated, then “Wave” would hit him in the back 
of Les neck. But, I always asked mice What — 
was “ Wave” for? ie = 7 
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THE MISUNDERSTOOD EARWIG 

“This is the time of the year when people tend to get 
rather bothered about earwigs’, said Ertc RoBeERTS in 
‘Today’ (Home Service). ‘ These insects turn up in 
large numbers as soon as the dahlias arrive, and whenever. 

a bunch of these flowers is brought into the house it is more than 
likely that an earwig or two will come in with them. This earns = 
the earwig a bad name because it is assumed that the only reason * 
it has gone inside the dahlia is to make a meal of it; but an earwig — 

is much more of a meat eater than a vegetarian, and any that one. 
does find buried among the petals have, in all probability, gone 


_ there in search of caterpillars, or slugs, or some other insect pests. 


Another thing that is rather hard on the earwig is its name, 
which leads people to think that the human ear is something it 
cannot resist investigating, which is nonsense. True, I have 
had an earwig right inside my ear, which was a very unpleasant 
experience—but I have always considered this as one of my Bee 
claims to distinction because the occurrence is so rare. 

“A curious habit of the earwig is its reluctance to fly. If one 
flicks an earwig off a piece of furniture, it seems far more prepared — 
to take a nasty bump on the nose as it lands on the floor than 
it does to spread its wings and let itself down gently. So few 
people have ever seen an earwig in flight that the general im-— 
pression is that it does not possess wings at all. But it does—and 
astonishingly delicate they are, folded together under the wing- 
, cases in no fewer than forty thicknesses. This intri- ; 
- cate piece of packing i is sometimes suggested as the a! 
reason why earwigs are not keen to become airborne _ 


and only produce their wings on the rarest occasions, = 
and certainly not when they are wanted ina hurry. = 
‘One thing we really should do is to pay tribute 
to the female for being one of the most devoted : 
mothers in the ii insect world. Having laid her eggs in = ae 
the soil, she covers them with the front of her body; =m 
and threatens all intruders with her fers ees et 
pincers which she flourishes out of the entrance = 
hole. When the youngsters hatch out, she leads them — aa wh 8 
about like chicks following a hen, and warns them > ee i 
of danger by striking the ground with her antennae; 


at this, under her - tuition, they all freeze like: statues 
until danger has passed. od 
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, NY discussion of inflation nowadays tends quickly to 
take on the violent overtones of a religious dispute; 
_ so I want to be absolutely clear about the ways in 
4 which I would like to see the government of an under- 
developed country tamper deliberately with price stability. 


First, as I indicated in my earlier talk*, it should be encouraged 
to give a sharp lift to the prices of manufactured goods and 
_ Services which depend on imported supplies. The Government 
should collect for itself the whole of the scarcity value of such 


goods, which derives from the restriction of import licences. In 
short, the licence to import in India is a piece of paper which is 
worth money, and the Government should sell it for its full 
price. Secondly, it should be possible to confine the resultant 


’ price increases to places where they will do some good—broadly 


to things going into middle-class consumption—and to prevent 


them from spreading, so that there is eventually an uncontrollable 


price spiral on the Latin American pattern. I believe that a 
reasonably strong and well equipped government, like the Indian 
one, can run controlled inflation and aid the country’s develop- 


- ment in the process. The condition is that foreign aid is made 


available in the form of mass-consumption goods which will hold 
the general price level down. 


It may be objected that this deliberate policy of pushing up 


the prices of manufactured goods, including such things as bicycles 


and sewing machines, where Indians are rapidly developing effi- 
cient industries, will ruin their chances of competing in world 
export trade. The answer to this difficulty, as Sir Donald Mac- 


- Dougall has recently suggested’ is a system of generous ‘ draw- 


backs’ which refunds to any exporter all the taxes that have 
added anything to the cost of his goods in the course of manu- 


- facture. In this way the higher the imposts on things sold in the 


home market, the bigger the incentive to sell them abroad. That 
is just what the Indian manufacturers need at the moment: their 
home market is altogether too profitable. 


Anxiety and Worry 
A more serious difficulty is that there are strong ideological 
forces in the West which are likely to oppose any scheme of 
controlled inflation. The tone is set by the International Monetary 
Fund, which inveighs, from its headquarters in Washington, 
against any policy that actually plans to achieve something less 
than complete price stability. Its views are largely shared, though 
without the same degree of high doctrinal ferocity, by the World 
Bank. So perhaps it is not surprising that the Indians are being 
very cautious on this subject. They are heavily dependent on the 
goodwill of both the Fund and the Bank to finance their new 


_ five-year plan, which started in the spring of this year, i.e., the 


third plan in the series. But, quite apart from that, the whole 
climate of opinion makes the Indians feel anxious and worried 


about the inflationary bias that they feel has already been put into 


their economy by the Budget deficits, which are part of the third 
plan. If they are to accept the risks inherent in a policy of con- 
trolled inflation, for the sake of putting the latent energies of 
millions of people to work, the initiative will have to come from 


the West. That means we shall have to make high employment 


a prime objective of our own economic aid policy and suggest 
ways of achieving it. 

There is a further difficulty here, of a political character. We 
know that the inflationary process tends to feed on itself, and 
then after a certain amount of feeding to get out of hand. The 
extent of the rise in price depends on what business men and 
others expect: if, as for instance in post-war France, they expect 
that the state will be powerless to curb the process, prices rise 
faster there than elsewhere. We had a clear example of that during 


the sudden world inflation which followed the outbreak of the 
Korean war in 1950. In the following year prices rose by almost 
PRY * Printed in THE LisTENER of August 24. + Oxford University Bulletin of Statistics, May 1960 
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three times as much as in Britain: the same initiating impulse— 
the rise in world commodity markets—produced a quite different 
response in the domestic markets of France and Britain. English- 
men have changed since then—though I doubt whether even now 


_ a London shopkeeper is quite so quick off the mark as his 
_ Opposite number in Paris. But the important general point is 


that the speed and violence of the process of inflation depends in 
large measure on popular confidence in the ability of some force 
outside the market to curb the inflationary spiral. This means in 
effect that the state must step in as an arbitrator between the 
various social groups, and say firmly that profits will not go up by 
more than a certain amount, that wage levels will be held in the 
face of strike threats, and so on. The control does not have to 


be absolute: it could not be except in a totalitarian state. All that 


-is necessary is that there should be a general belief in the likeli- 
hood that the state will be effective as an arbiter standing above 
the various conflicting interests. ; 


Different Needs a 


_. Foisting a judical role of this kind on the state runs directly 
counter to the whole Anglo-American tradition. Some people 
would no doubt argue that it conflicts with the very notion of 
‘Western democracy. It certainly conflicts with the philosophy of 
the classic free-enterprise society. But here we are up against the 
fact that the position and needs of the under-developed countries 
of today are quite unlike those of the Western societies in the 
early stages of their growth, when they created the economic 
system of industrial capitalism and the political principles of 
bourgeois democracy side by side. 

The Indian Government today demands of its citizens a 
measure of conscious sacrifice in order to achieve a rapid expan- 
sion of the nation’s productive power. The fact is that a sharp 
increase in wages could easily wreck the Indian plan, if it took 
place at the expense of profits. On the other hand, a correspond- 
ingly sharp rise in profits would be much less likely to do so. 
Indeed, it might well speed up economic development, if a good 
deal of these enlarged profits were ploughed back into investment. 
An economy which is in ful! spate of industrial investment has, in 
any case, a strong bias in favour of the profit-maker as against 
the wage-earner. If organized labour is nevertheless to continue 
to co-operate with the state in achieving planned economic growth, 
it will demand as part of the bargain that the state on its side 
recognizes a duty to protect the living standards of wage-earners 
by controlling the price level. ’ 

The trouble is that this bargain has tended to make the Indian 
Government too inflexible in its adherence to the ideal of price 


- stability and excessively frightened about allowing the price of 


almost anything to rise by much. At this stage some fairly steep 
increases in the cost of certain goods would, in fact, be salutary. 
The third five-year plan does, it is true, talk of raising the 
prices charged by certain public enterprises, as part of the policy 
of forced saving and restraint of consumption. The plan also puts 
the emphasis in the right place when it says: ‘It is particularly 
important to avert adventitious or haphazard [my italics] rises in 
prices ’. In other words, choose your inflationary victim with care. 
That is the right principle. But I should like to see the policy 
of deliberate selection carried through to its logical conclusion. 


Observable Action : 

The way to avoid the ‘adventitious or haphazard’ spread of 
higher prices through the economy is to put an anchor on the 
prices of food and cloth and possibly one or two other basic con- 
sumer goods. The government must stand ready for active and 
vigorous intervention in the market for these things. Not only 
must it be active; it must also be seen to be so, This is a public 
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Surplus Grain for the Needy 
~ But how to achieve these desirable objectives, when Indian 
appetites for food in particular are certain to rise sharply during 
the coming years? The answer, I believe, is that India should 
obtain a great deal more food from. abroad, as a free gift from 
the United States, and from other countries, which have or will 


have a surplus of unsaleable farm produce. The significant fact 


is that a new agricultural revolution in Western countries, which 
has enormously increased both output per head and yield per acre 
of crops, has coincided with the population explosion in the under- 
developed world. It is a coincidence which ought to be vigorously 
exploited—instead of being treated too often as a matter of 
‘embarrassment for Western governments or, at best, as providing 
the Americans with an opportunity for occasional largesse to a 
poor country in need. It is good to see that the Indian Govern- 
ment has arranged with the United States for shipments of surplus 
‘grain on a larger scale than ever before during the period of the 
Without this extra food the Indian authorities 
would be hard put to it to avoid a sharp upward twist to the 
inflationary spiral. By the same token, if still more food supplies 


were available, India could afford to put a larger number of | 


unemployed people to work without fear of inflationary conse- 
quences. 

There should be no problem about ihe other principal staple of 
consumption, cloth. Sufficient capacity either exists or could be 
rapidly created to.take care of a large increase in the demand for 
cotton textiles. Indeed, there has been much idle machinery in 
the mills, because of a shortage of orders in the home market. But 
the main increase in spending would be on food. The average rural 
family in India spends about two-thirds of its income on food, 
according to the National Sample Survey. For agricultural labour- 
ers, the proportion is as high as 85 per cent. What the available 
evidence suggests is that if the many millions of under-employed 


agricultural labourers in India were given some additional paid 


work to do during the long periods when they are at present idle, 
all but a fraction of the extra money earned would go on food. 
The remaining fraction—equal to 15 per cent. for the agricultural 
labourer—is at present spent as follows: 6 per cent. on clothing; 
another 2 ‘per cent. on housing; and 7 per cent. for other expenses 
such as marriages and funerals. 


Under-employment in India 

It is clear that the risk of haphazard inflation as a result of 
giving these people more paid work to do is very small indeed. 
India, it seems to me, is depriving itself of the services of these 
men and women, who could be employed in various long-term 
projects to raise the productivity of agriculture—land drainage, 
building, road construction, etc.—essentially because the country 


is short of food. An estimate of the size of the under-employed _ 


population and of the quantity of food that might be required if 
they were put to useful work has been made by Professor V. M. 
Dandekar. His method avoids some of the conceptual difficulties 
inherent in any attempt to measure directly the number of hours 
or days of labour that people would have been willing to work if 


. they had been given the opportunity. Under-employment is de- 


fined in terms of a certain minimum level of consumption, the 
assumption being that workers earning less than the amount re- 
quired to sustain this minimum level are out of work against their 
will. He estimates the basic consumer outlay of an Indian at 250 
rupees (or just under £20) a year. The average wage-earner, how- 
ever, supports not only himself but also contributes to the upkeep 
of another member of his family: allowing for this,.the minimum 
earnings of full-time employment in agriculture are put at 350 
rupees a year. This by any standard is a very conservative defini- 
tion of full employment. But some 17,500,000 Indian families 
engaged in agriculture fall below it. Professor Dandekar estimates 
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ties of animal feeding stuffs. My guess is that the figure of some- 
thing over 3,000,000 tons of grain for direct consumption would — 
probably have to be doubled, at least, if these indirect uses: of 
cereals had to be met as well. 

But that is not the end of the story. One distressing aspect ‘of. 
Professor Dandekar’s own calculation is that, even after getting 
tid of under-employment as he defines it, there would still be a 
large population on the land, consisting of widows, orphans, and 
others not supported by wage-earners, living below the minimum. 
standard of consumption (250 rupees or just under £20 a year). 
To raise these people to the minimum would mean:a further 
addition of 4,500,000 to 5, 000,000 tons in the direct demand ia) } 
foodgrains. 


A Task for U.S. Agricateites ea sngl> a 


These are formidable amounts. However, they are within the 


capacity of United States’ agriculture today. Most of the extra 


cereals required could be produced merely by bringing back into 
use the land which has been deliberately taken out of production 
in recent years. Between 1953 and 1960 American farmers were — 
induced by bribes and pressures from the U.S. Federal Govern- — 
ment to turn some 15,000,000 acres of wheatland into fallow. But 
during these seven years, output per acre on. the land still being 
sown stubbornly continued to rise, and today wheat is still in 


heavy surplus. Now, if the 15,000, 000 acres that have been taken 


out of production were brought back and just achieved the current 
average yields, I estimate that some 10,500,000 tons annually 
would be added to America’s output. That by itself would be more ~ 
than enough to meet the estimated direct demand for additional 
foodgrains from India. 

I mentioned these figures merely to illustrate the size of this 
potential source of food. I do not mean to suggest that the problem 
could be simply and neatly solved merely by removing the acreage 
restrictions on American wheatland, But what the figures do 
suggest is that the United States itself has the land and the pro- | 
ductive power available to sustain a higher level of food consump- 
tion among Indian workers—and still find itself with a good deal 


of food left over. I also believe that the Americans are determined 


to keep their farmers on the land and their farms going anyhow, 
whatever the cost. Anyone who has flown over the Middle West 


‘and seen the vast flat spaces of tamed and fertile land stretching 


to the horizon like an endless chequer-board must surely be con- 


vinced that no American Government could. deliberately turn this 


great area into desert or scrub. So if they are determined to 


produce the stuff anyway ny not Page them with ¢ a sensible 


use for it? as, [Ss 
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The Midas Touch in 


Architecture 


By WILLIAM TATTON BROWN 


OU remember what happened to Midas: the gods 

granted his wish; so there was his food, and his 

favourite daughter, and every other unsuitable and 

disastrous thing turned into gold as soon as he touched 
them, and there was nothing he could do about it. 

In spite of the fate of Midas, the search for the means of 
gratifying the same wish has continued almost from that day to 
this, but it was not until a few years ago that anyone succeeded. 
Metallurgists discovered that by immersing aluminium or 
aluminium alloy in a suitable electrolyte and applying an electric 
current they could produce an anodized aluminium which, for a 
few pence, could shine like gold, The discovery was exploited 
slowly at first. Sham gold objects appeared ‘here and there. Then, 
three years ago, they made their appearance in considerable 
quantities in the American Pavilion at the Brussels Exhibition, 
where almost everything was gilt or gold. Some European visitors 
found this in poor taste. It reminded them of the financial crises 
between the wars when the allied debt to the United States could 
be paid only by digging up large quantities of this metal from 
Africa and re-burying it on the other side of the Atlantic. But 
to the ordinary American citizen there would be nothing unusual 
in his choice of materials. It would remind him of home, For 
in the United States today almost everything that you touch or see 
appears to be made of gold. 

One notices it first when one boards the aeroplane. There are 
gold spots on the upholstery, and gold trim round the windows. 
When one gets to the other side one enters a golden hotel, goes 
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The Seagram building, Park Avenue, set back from the street frontage 
with a piazza and fountains 
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‘The once-unique Lever building’, New York, ‘now almost unrecog- 
nizable in the sea of glass-faced buildings that line Park Avenue’ 


up in a gold elevator, and as one reaches one’s room the Bell- 
captain switches on a gold lamp standard, with a golden lamp 
shade, and goes over to test the gold-framed television. There 
are gold taps and other things in the bathroom. Gold helmets 
are worn by football players, and one sees even complete gold- 
covered skyscrapers. 

The widespread use of this peculiar form of aluminium is not 
solely because it is a cheap substitute for a precious metal. It 
is symbolic of the times. For in a country whose standard of 
living is expanding as rapidly as that of the United States, it is 
inevitable that manufacturers and salesmen should try to give 
some form of expression to the staggering wealth of the ordinary 
citizen. It is not enough for him just to have money: they 
have got to make him feel rich. 

The easiest way is to pander to his creature comforts. Take, for 
instance, the hotel business. Where the average guest had to be 
content, a generation ago, with a modestly furnished room with 
nothing but a Bible by the bedside, today he is given a couple of 
arm chairs, a desk, four lighting fittings, a telephone, radio and 
television, clothes closet, bathroom complete with shower and 
weighing machine, and now sometimes even a kitchenette con- 
taining a cooker as well as a refrigerator. This is the normal 
accommodation for the ordinary motel in the United States (and 
it will not be long before it becomes standard in this country). 
It is not surprising that a hotelier feels less than adequate if 
after providing so much he cannot wrap it all up in gold, for 
good measure. 

What is the result? As with poor Midas, indigestion. The 
stomach turns at the surfeit of gold. The adulteration of the once- 
precious metal gives a counterfeit appearance to the whole décor. 
A high-powered American interior designer confided to me that 
next year the fashion will have to be black and white. 

These dramatic changes of taste pose an interesting problem 
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‘A series of interpenetrating spaces’: Hillcroft Secondary School, Tooting 
London County Council 


for the designer. Modern processes of communication and repro- 
duction in the daily press and in weekly and monthly magazines 
put a premium on plagiarism. The vulgarization of the symbol 

- has become a modern malady. The stained glass or beaten metal- 
‘work that was yesterday in the sanctuary is today in the show- 
room, and tomorrow in the supermarket. The mass-production 
and mass-imitation of objects that were once unique blunts our 
sense of the proper relationships between things and our feeling 
for what is appropriate, where and when. 

Does this mean that our-aesthetic currency is now hopelessly 
debased and that anodized aluminium is the last word in the 
story that began with Midas? What can a designer do when faced 
with the problem of making his building look well in good 
company—knowing inevitably that anything he does will be copied 
almost as soon as it has left his drawing board? One sees a 
classic example of this in New York, where the once-unique 
Lever Building is now almost unrecognizable in the sea of glass- 
faced buildings that line Park Avenue. Is there nothing that is 
proof against this counterfeit? 

I believe there is a way out. A new currency is appearing, and 


it is not metal or material but spatial. Space is a commodity that 


has a lasting value. It has always been the real-estate man’s 
measure. He reckons his values in terms of thousands of feet of 
let-able floor space. The poor have to cut and squeeze and pinch, 
and get a return from every inch of space. But the rich can afford 


to be generous and impress their neighbours with a disregard 


for ordinary economic considerations. 


High heaven rejects the lore 
Of nicely calculated less or more. 


This was the important rediscovery of Mies Van der Rohe and 
Philip Johnson when asked to design the Seagram building, a 
‘prestige’ office block on one of the most expensive plots in 
the world. Instead of cramming the site with rentable office space 
dressed up in more and more gilt and gold they fell back on the 
architect’s classic medium—space; a highly organized, disciplined, 
conscious use of space. 

I asked Philip Johnson how he set about the design. ‘ Architec- 
ture’, he said, ‘is thrown-away space. And so we deliberately 
sacrificed the whole of the ground floor and provided the client 
instead with a piazza for the public, with trees and a pair of 
fountains. This gave us room to set the whole building back from 
the street frontage so that one can take it in before going inside. 
Then we persuaded the client to sacrifice the first.floor as well, 
providing a two-storey entrance hall which gives the whole design 
a monumental quality ’. 

They have certainly succeeded. The building rises perpendicu- 
larly for thirty-eight storeys, above Parthenon-sized columns. This 
dramatic use of space puts the Seagram building securely beyond 
the risk of competition from its fellows, and in so doing sets a 
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‘standard of civic dignity that it will be 
difficult for subsequent developers to 
ignore. 

This change from a material to a 
spatial currency will extend to humbler 
buildings as well and will affect us all. 
We apprehend space in two ways: 
directly and indirectly. Directly, we 
become aware of its limits by bumping 
into things—by banging our heads, 
stubbing toes, or barking shins. We talk 
about ‘not having room to swing a 
cat’. The space required to move from 
room to room is also important—it is 
kriown in architectural language as cir- 
culation space. The quality and quantity 
of circulation space determine the whole 
character of a building. The narrow 
corridor, the mean entrance and 
crowded street—minimum standards 
enforced by economic necessity or 
greedy interest rates—make people feel 
cramped and confined however ade- 
quate the rest of the accommodation 
may be, whereas the same-sized rooms 
approached by an ample hall or gener- 
Ous staircase will appear entirely satisfying. The best examples of | 
this are the beautiful eighteenth-century houses that lined the 
London squares, where a long entrance hall led to a central space, 
semi-circular or eliptical, running the full height of the house, 
round which wound a spiral stair in a leisurely flight from floor 
to floor. The same is true outside. The space around buildings, 
the approach, the drive-in, the car park are the things that count. 
And as cities become more wealthy the demand for these things 
will increase; and to retain their market value the buildings of 
the future will have to pay more and more attention to the 
amount of spare space, thrown-away space, they provide. 

How can this be done in a small island full of already con- 
gested cities? Will it mean taller and taller buildings leading to 
more and more traffic congestion? Not necessarily: it can be 
done and is being done, in such schemes as the new Barbican 
development in the City of London, by using space more intelli- 
gently, by separating the different kinds of traffic, and using 
different levels. for the most appropriate purpose—the lowest 
levels for car parking and storage, intermediate levels for motor 
traffic, and the roof terraces for pedestrians, and so on. 

The new spatial-currency does not inevitably mean a return 
to monumental architecture but to a greater consideration of 
human values and human dignity; and this can be done not only 
in physical terms, by giving people more room, but in a variety 
of subtle ways so that they feel free and unimpeded. 

I have said that we apprehend space directly in a tangible way 
by bumping into its limits. We also appreciate it indirectly, 
through our ears and our eyes. A cough in a cathedral gives one 
an indication of the height of the vault, and a blind man can find 
his way by listening to the length of reverberation-time of his foot- 
steps. We all know what a difference absorbent acoustic tiles 
on a ceiling and a thick pile carpet on the floor make to the 
restful character and quality of a public space. Similarly, the 
colours on the walls enlarge or contract its apparent size—the 
blues and greens recede, the reds and oranges advance, while 
glass makes the walls disappear altogether. Interior and exterior 
become one, and the terrace and garden become an extension of 
the living-room. The same effect can be attained inside a building 
when glass, opaque or transparent, is used in partitions. A post- 
war infants’ school, for instance, is not so much-a number of 
self-contained class-rooms as a series of inter-penetrating spaces. 
Standing in the entrance hall you can get at one glance a fair 


idea of all the activities that are going on, and the building 


appears to be about twice the size of a school designed along 
traditional lines. 

Another way a good designer gives an impression of space is 
by the use of proportion and scale. The eye subconsciously adopts 
as a yardstick certain familiar things, such as the size of a mould- 
ing or the height of a skirting. So by using details of the minimum — 
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Sea By C. 
URITANS have not, in general, been popular characters 
in English literature. Shakespeare attacked them as spoil 
-. sports in Twelfth Night, when Sir Toby Belch, disturbed 
at his nocturnal revels by the Puritan Malvolio, quells him 
with: ‘Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall 
be no more cakes and ale?’ Ben Jonson, too, makes uproarious 
game of the hypocritical, grasping Puritans; and in modern 
English the terms Puritan and puritanical are rarely used as terms 
of praise. ~ . 
Puritans are commonly regarded as the source of the vetoes 
and inhibitions that we would like to shake off: a rigid, oppres- 
sive, censorious group who—when in power—closed the theatres, 


_ abolish Christmas (in vain), and smashed up the ornaments in 
our churches. But it is a mistake to think that they were—in the 
Pe Victorian sense—prudish, or that they condemned the pleasures 
of the senses. On the contrary, they believed in whole-hearted 
i rejoicing in the beautiful things that God had given to man— 
the flowers and fruits of the earth, the mountains, rivers and 
4 _ yalleys, sun, moon, and stars. There is hardly a more complete 
and passionate apprehension of physical beauty in all English 
, literature than that which vibrates through Paradise Lost when 
Milton is describing the dawn of the world. 
2 _ It is certainly not by accident that Andrew Marvell, who 
: wrote of gardens and of nature with such sweet and sensuous 
_ delight, was also a Puritan: : 


.. What wondrous life is this I lead! 

Ripe apples drop about my head; 

The luscious clusters of the vine 

Upon my mouth do crush their wine; 

The nectarine, and curious peach, : * 
= Into my hands themselves do reach; 
“ __ Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

: - Ensnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 


—— 2 


passionate apprehension of nature—is exclusive to Puritans. But 
, I do believe that such feelings and such powers of expression in 
literature have been greatly strengthened in England by the 


CAre their own hands but the incomparable works of God. And this 
i intense; worshipping joy in nature, which we find constantly re- 
surgent in English prose and poetry, from Marvell to D. H. 
Lawrence, is something that we owe in large part to the Puritan 
heritage among us. ; : 
But this is not, to my mind, the most valuable legacy of the 
Puritans to our literature. Their other great achievement was, 
through their preaching and teaching, to spread far and wide the 
idea that the individual life was a strenuous, dangerous, and 
} highly significant adventure. This was the secret of their appeal 
, to so many of our ancestors. Their teaching turned the mono- 
-__ tonous, often unrewarding, day-to-day life of ordinary men and 
Bie, women into an exciting and unceasing combat with the powers 
. of evil. Satan lay in wait—for the housewife going to the village 
pump, for the weaver at his loom, for the little boy bird-scaring, 
and the girl thumping the family linen in her wash-tub. You 
never knew when you might be called upon to detect the wiles 
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I do not suggest that this wonder, joy, and gratitude—this 


Puritan tradition which taught men to admire not the works of 
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i i n art. If space is the a 
new currency, good designers will be more and more in demand, 
and there is every likelihood that the imitations and shams and 


arise but we shall be freed from the curse of Midas, and nothing 

but good will come from this ‘ departure from the gold standard ’, 
—Home Service 

of Puritans — 


of the devil and 
fight a great battle 
against temptation 
and sin. One can 
see that it made life 
far more interest- 
ing. 

It also had an 
indirect effect on 
English literature. 
sermons 
and tracts were ad- 


people. And so the 
mannered — often 


artificial—prose of 
the early seven- 


way to the direct; 
dynamic, straight- 
forward style that 
we admire in Bun- 
yan and Defoe. In 
literature the most 
important influence 
of the Puritans 
seems to me their moral strenuousness, their dominating idea of 
life as a conflict of man with sin and darkness. 

I believe this sense of conflict and challenge (which may 
operate at a conscious or an unconscious level) has been im- 
mensely important in shaping the English novel. -Of course it 
can be a drawback. Our writers have always tended rather too 
easily to adapt their fiction to a cause—pointing a political moral, 
drawing attention to contemporary abuses. Something of this 
kind is present in a large number of our greatest novels, in 


John Bunyan (1628-1688): a drawing, by Robert 
White, in the British Museum 


Clarissa Harlowe, for instance, or Fielding’s Amelia, in Dickens, 


in Trollope, in George Eliot. English novelists have a natural 
bent towards seriousness and didacticism, though they manage to 
combine it often with immense inventiveness, human reality, 
close observation and humour. These, in their time, were also the 
qualities of the best Puritan sermons, and they are all present in 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Are we, perhaps, in the second half of the twentieth century © 
coming to the end of this Puritan influence? In an earlier 
generation it was still strongly present, recognizable in such 
different manifestations as the sense of mission and love of 
natural beauty in D. H. Lawrence, or the more practical sense 
of mission and conflict in H. G. Wells. It is traceable today in 
such widely different writers as J. B. Priestley and C. P. Snow. 
Though the dominant fashion in the youngest generation seems 
to have turned away from the purposeful Puritan tradition to an 
amoral anarchy, I do not believe English writers will rid them- 
selves of the Puritan heritage quite so easily as that. Is it not 
present in John Osborne? We owe much to it in the past; I 
believe we shall continue to do so.—Home Service 
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Is There a Flight of Girls from School? 


By JAMES 


UR society indulges in a conspiracy of silence about 

the real influence of young women in the life of the 

nation; and therefore, I believe, it has come about that 

there is a kind of flight of girls from school. In any 
case, there is a revolt by older girls against schooling, and this is 
causing a great deal of anxiety at present among those who know 
about it. 

Each year more and more girls stay on at school into the 
fifth and sixth forms. This 
conjures up a picture of 
splendid opportunities grate- 
fully grasped. But a probe 
beneath the surface reveals 
a less happy picture. Many 
girls who decide to stay on 
do so without much appetite 
for it. ‘It seems the best 
thing’ sums up the level of 
enthusiasm. Other  girls— 
some of them of marked 
ability ——cannot bear the 
thought of staying on at 
school: so they leave and 
are lost to higher education. 
Add together the compara- 
tively low enthusiasm of the 
stayers and the dash for 
freedom characteristic of the 
leavers, and you have the 
outlines of the revolt which 
I am discussing. 

What can we do to make 
lengthened years of school 
more inviting and more satis- 
fying to the clients? To an- 
swer that question we must 
look into the kind of educa- 
tion girls need. Many people 
are inclined to think that it 
is only our young men who 
make an important impact on 
society, by their energy, 
originality, and initiative: 
the young women contribute 
glamour, domestic stability, 
and in due course children. 
I would say that this view underestimates grossly the significance 
of women. It ignores, obviously, the many professional roles that 
women undertake; but—this is the vital omission—it misses also 
the immense impact women make on the nation’s creative life by 
their influence on young men. Take a look at real life: what do we 
find? We find that able young men are highly creative but they 
are, as a rule, sustained and stimulated by the confidence some 
woman has in them; and, in the case of a young man, this is, 
usually, a young woman. At any moment one can usually trace 
the effort and the courage of a young man back to its well-spring 
in the self-confidence generated by the love and esteem—the 
esteem is vital—of a woman. If no actual woman is there, then 
the idea of a woman is drawn on as a stand-in for the real thing. 

Many people still do not grasp this vital role of women as a 
source of confidence and courage to men. Fond mothers and 
over-anxious fathers are liable to believe that girls and achieve- 
ment are mutually antagonistic in the lives of their sons: if 
achievement is what you want, take away the girls! This belief 
is right off-beam. A year or two back an inquiry was made into 
successful and unsuccessful students at a university college, and 


Susannah York as sixteen-year-old Joss in the film from Rumer Godden’s 
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this showed that those students who had affectionate relationships 
with girls were more likely to pass their examinations than the 
isolated girl-less students. 

But as soon as you suggest that the vigour of a man’s-creative 
power in the world becomes effective through his caring for, 
relying on, a woman, then what you say will be furiously resented 
in a self-consciously masculine society like ours. Ease away a 
little of this brittle masculine front and you find warm feelings 
close to the surface, in every 
man. Our males are nothing 
like as  hard-baked © and 
materialistic as they pretend 
to be. I myself have carried 
out a simple attitude test to 
find what men prize most— 
and I have worked with 
groups of men in widely 
different fields of life, includ- 
ing some tough ones. All 
these groups chose ‘ someone 
to love’ and ‘ someone to love 
me’ as their greatest needs. 
And neither they nor I was 
talking about love in the nar- 
rowly sexual sense, They all 
meant that without hearten- 
ing, reassuring,  vitalizing 
love, life loses its meaning, 
flavour, and zest. 

To take this further: 
young women do not only 
have a great influence on men 
in their emotional life. Their 
stimulating and encouraging 
influence on men as persons 
spreads far and wide: it is 
always at work in the sphere 
of ideas. The present genera- 
tion of young women is ex- 
tremely lively mentally. 
Many people know this well 
but I will mention the out- 
come of an inquiry I made 
some years ago into the out- 
look of 400 girls who had left 
the sixth form two years 
before. Over half held different views from their parents on sex; 
over half, different views on religion; nearly half, different views 
on international affairs; and 38 per cent., different views on 
politics. This is dramatic evidence of intellectual vitality. 

And of course our young woman hopes that not so long after 
leaving school she will be a wife. As such she is a powerful 
influence. Every advertiser knows it is the wife who mainly tests, 
confirms, or rejects his colours, designs, arrangements, and so 
forth. Girls ought to be educated with all this in mind. I suspect 
they know it, feel they are undervalued as young women while 
they are at school. 

Now a word about the girl’s role as a mother. To take one 
point only: it is‘the mother’s responsibility to interpret the sur- 


rounding world to the eager curiosity of her young child. To do’ 


this properly, she needs an alert awareness of modern knowledge. 
And let me emphasize that what we are out to do is not to 
educate a girl for this, that, or the other, but to educate her to 
be herself—her most effective self. From their mother, little 


children learn attitudes and ideas that will shape their minds’ 


and personalities for life: they need to acquire these from a 


and 
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whole personality. If a woman has been too much held back 
from her full potentialities, the frustration must to some extent 
lessen her capacity to be objective in seeing her children as they 
are—because she must seek in them what has remained unful- 
filled in herself. é 

This has been just a sketch of the creative part women play 
* in the world we live in; but it gives us a yardstick for measuring 
what the education of girls ought to provide. If we set it against 
the narrow, academic, over-specialized curriculum to which many 
teenage girls are subjected we see an appalling gap in our 
educational system between learning for learning’s sake and 
learning for life’s sake. It is this gap which limits the enthusiasm 
of girls for higher education. They feel that their education 
has failed to prepare them for personal life. —They often complain 
- Most articulately of being ‘ narrowed’. Few of them are vindictive 
about this, but they do feel let down. j 

The clue to their dissatisfaction, I believe, goes back to the 
beginning of the teens, when girls develop an intense inner world 
of fears, hopes, dreams, loves, hates, joys, depressions. This 
colours their whole life. The turmoil of adolescence mostly 
comes from the difficulties of relating this new, extended self 
to parents, family, contemporaries, and the world at large. 

As what we offer to adolescent girls in school pays- little 
attention to this inner world, most girls come to live a double 
life. They conform as far as circumstances require to the demands 
made upon them. They attend school, play games, study for 
examinations, and so on. This is their World One, a world 
of acceptance. But there is also World Two, their private world, 
with a very different set of motives and interests. These are: 
to become independent as a person; to come to terms with the 
emotional upsurge inside themselves; to learn how to mix, to 
be acceptable; to love and to win love; to put together a personal 
philosophy of life; to discover what they are. So, from about 
thirteen onwards, school no longer satisfies as it used to. Its 
concerns seem increasingly irrelevant to what the girls want to 
know about life and what they want from life. I think this 
is the beginning of the dissatisfaction that leads to a flight from 
school. And I would say that the girls’ instinct to reject is 
sound, Girls are not built up as personalities by our traditional 
specialized curriculum: they are broken down by it—curiosity 
is killed, imagination stunted, their capacity for sympathy and 
passion—fundamental to their future life—is left unfed. Bad 
for anyone, premature narrow specialization is poison to girls. 
Some schools —all praise to them—are gallantly swimming 
against the tide and contriving to make secondary schooling 
more like secondary education. But for many girls in many 
schools further ‘education is not something so rich in content 
opportunity as to be almost irresistible-—which it 
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should be. It is just the price you have to pay for getting on! 

At some age between thirteen and eighteen, the conflict between 
the demands of school and the desire for personal fulfilment reaches 
a state of high tension. This can show in various ways: a sudden 
boredom with the academic grind, a hunger for emotional ex- 
perience, a strong impulse to fight through to independence at 
all costs. It accounts for the breakaway of those girls who 
suddenly throw up a promising academic career in favour of 
dead-end jobs. It may give rise to rash sexual adventures or 
to other acts of revolt. It accounts for much apathy and 
depression. 

So I come back to my question: what can we do to make 
staying longer at school more inviting and more satisfying to 
young women? Not educate them differently from boys! This 
seems to me wholly wrong. And, moreover, my picture of the 
teenage girl has much in common with a picture of a teenage 
boy. So I think what we need is a broadening, and an enhanced 
feminine content, in all secondary education—for boys as well 
as for girls. At present education for both sexes is lop-sidedly 
masculine, dominated by. the mechanistic, the functional, the 
utilitarian, the analytical, the tough. The more feminine aspects— 
the aesthetic, the emotional, the synthesizing, the humane, the 
tender—get as a rule only a grudging place. This unbalance 
affects both sexes: our young women are all too often dissatisfied 
with their education; and our young men leave school insensitive 
and, emotionally speaking, immature. 

Let me give a fairly brief. example of how things could be 
done in a more ‘feminine’ way, English may be taught mainly 
analytically—the masculine approach—in terms of grammar, 
syntax, mechanical comparisons of author with author, arid 
analysis of set texts, unimaginative précis writing—many of us 
have been through it! Or it may be taught synthetically, as 
a means of communication between people, as an outlet for 
creative self-expression, as a source of insight into our human 
nature—and into the moral problems of living. The first kind 
of approach challenges only the mind; the second nourishes 
the whole personality. We need much more of the second way 
in order that our young women and our young men may be 
prepared as persons for the life which lies. ahead of them. Many 
other subjects require humanizing in like manner. 

There are other vitally necessary changes too. We need to 
cultivate the deserts that at present lie between one subject and 
the next, and so make a significant pattern of knowledge in 
place of a mere patchwork of unrelated information. We need 
courses directed. to adult life in the wider world: the world 
of work, friendship, love, marriage. We need plenty of music, 
art, drama—creative outlets of all kinds—so that the exuberant 
emotional life of adolescents may be properly nourished. We 
need abundant opportunities for discussion, for social experience, 
for service in the community. I profoundly believe that such 
a pattern of schooling would draw adolescents powerfully. They 
would see school as a road to adulthood instead of a denial of 
maturity.—Home Service 


-Dejection 


Not worthy of the fine words, this sensation— 
Despair, deep-eyed, may mouth its rich iambics, 
Betrayal’s tears move softly and in tune— 

To dignify this with the name of torment 
Would only puff it up, a toy balloon, 

And make its owner clownish and a liar. 


No dark night of the soul but afternoon, 

Quite dark it’s true, and grizzled with chill rain, 
The whole terrain a wintry cabbage patch, 

Some stale confetti trodden in the mud. 

I seek the words and images that match 

The dun, the moribund, the colour of this mood, 
And now intone these lines at sombre pitch, 
Accompanied by one distressed bassoon. 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


August 23-29 


Wednesday, August 23 


The General Council of the T.U.C. decides 
to ask the full Congress next month to 
expel the Electrical Trades Union 


Representatives of the employers associa- 
tions agree to support the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s proposals for long-term 
economic planning 


Thursday, August 24 

Russia accuses Western Powers of abusing 
the use of the air corridors from West 
Germany to West Berlin. The United 
States warns Soviet Union that any inter- 
ference with free access to West Berlin 
would be an aggressive act 


Annual report of the Prison Commissioners 
says that in the first half of 1961 the 
population of prisons and borstals reached 
a new peak of 28,500 


Friday, August 25 


It is announced in Washington that 76,000 
American reserve servicemen are to be 
called up 


The President of Brazil, Senhor Janio 
Quadros, resigns after seven months in 
office 


The Duke of Edinburgh is to visit Argen- 
tina next March 


Jomo Kenyatta and the leaders of Kenya’s 
two main political parties announce their 
joint programme for the country’s future 


Saturday, August 26 


Western Powers reply to Russian accusations 
about the use of the air corridors to 
Berlin. Western ambassadors in West 
Germany in Notes to Soviet Ambassador 
in East Berlin demand end to restrictions 
imposed on city 

2,500 workers at the factory of Standard 


Triumph International at Coventry are to 
go on a three-day week next month 


Sunday, August 27 


Ferhat Abbas, Prime Minister of the 
Algerian Provisional Government, is de- 
posed and replaced by Youssef Ben 
Khedda 


Monday, August 28 


U.N. troops, in an operation to expel all 
foreigners serving with the Katanga army, 
arrest about 100 European officers 


Ministers of the Brazilian armed forces say 
they will not allow Vice-President Goulart 
back into the country to assume the 
presidency 


Resumed talks in Geneva on nuclear dis- 
armament result in immediate disagree- 
ment between Russia and the West 


Tuesday, August 29 


Western Powers decide not to reply to latest 
Soviet Note on Germany 


Leaders of ‘white-collar’ workers reject 
Government’s ‘ wage pause’ policy 

Several persons killed when jét aircraft 
damages Mont Blanc cable railway 
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Mr. Macmillan ans 
Foreign Secretary, ¢ 


: ; land, last Sunday. 
A British soldier on guard near the Brandenburg Gate on the boundary between East and Sctate isi their ae 


West Berlin, Last week British, American, and French troops began patrolling certain parts the present situatio 
of their sector boundaries after new restrictions had been announced by the East Germans; statement after the 
these included instructions to the citizens of West Berlin that they should not approach to. Méinister said the Y 

within 100 yards of the boundary ‘ in the interest of their own security ’ responsibility to ren 


A forest fire raging near Gander, Newfoundland. This is one of several fires in the province that have poh 
acres of trees and were last week reported to be threatening a number of small towns. On August 25 a state 
claimed, The Queen has sent a message expressing her concern to the Newfoundland Government 


Right: Lightning fighters of No. 74 Squadron, Royal Air Force (the ‘ Flying Tigers ? pe for the Farnboro 
takes place from September 4 to September 10 
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Dr. Adenauer, the Federal 
German Chancellor (third 
from right), being greeted 
by refugees from East 
Germany during a visit 
to the Marienfelde recep- 
tion camp in West Berlin 
last week 


An armed patrol making a security check last week 
in a village in Luapula province, Northern 
Rhodesia. Many Africans were detained for ques- 
| tioning in connexion with outbreaks of violence 
| arising from discontent over the new constitution 


A stream of cars on the Exeter by-pass, which has recently been the scene of some of 
~ the worst traffic jams of the summer. Last Saturday a queue on this road stretched for 
twenty miles 
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Kobo Daishi 


By J. R. ACKERLEY 


KUKAI WAS HIS name, Kobo Daishi his canonical 
title. ‘ Daishi’ means ‘Great Teacher’: Kobo 
the Great Teacher. I had never heard of_ him 
before I went to Japan, yet his name is a house- 
hold word there and Sir George Sansom* says 
of him that he was probably one of the greatest 
geniuses in Japanese history. He was born in 
A.D. 774 and was a priest who founded a 
Buddhist sect, called Shingon, which is one of 
the most flourishing sects in Japan today, if 
Buddhism can be said to flourish there at all. 
Some twelve thousand temples belong to it and 
it claims about seven million adherents. 

But Kobo was more than a great ecclesiast, he 
was a most versatile man, a scholar, painter, 
sculptor, inventor, traveller, and a famous calli- 
grapher. He is said to have written a hundred 
books, and so many works of art are attributed 
to him that Sir Charles Eliott remarks that no 
man could have done so much in a single 
lifetime. In the Japanese section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is a wooden statuette of a 
god named Fudo the Immovable, Destroyer 
of Evil, which is said to be derived from 
one of Kobo’s alleged carvings. He is also 
credited with having introduced tea into Japan 
(though a Zen monk seems to compete with 
him for this distinction), with having invented 
one of the original Japanese syllabaries, and 
with having been instrumental in composing the 
differences between the native gods of Japan and 
the intruding Buddhas, so that the Way of the 
Gods (Shinto) and the Way of the Buddha 
(Butsudo) became much the same way. It was 
while he was travelling in China that he heard 
the new Buddhist teaching which he brought 
back to Japan under the name of Shingon. 
Shingon means ‘True Word’. Legend clings 
about him. Where in Japan should he establish 
his monastery to spread the new doctrines? He 
asked himself this question as he was leaving 
China and cast into the air his sanko, a Buddhist 
implement used for ritual consecrations.. It flew 
up into the sky and disappeared across the 
sea. Later he found it in a pine tree on top 
of a Japanese mountain, Mount Koya. This 
was the sign for which he was waiting. There 
he founded his monastery and there he died and 
was buried in A.D. 835. Mount Koya, the Holy 
Land of Koyasan as it is called, is situated in 
the prefecture of Wakayama. 

I went up to Koyasan in late November of 
last year, stayed for some days in one of its 
numerous temples, and paid a visit to Kobo 
Daishi’s tomb. It is of course the most important 
object of pilgrimage in the sacred precincts. 
Pilgrimage now is easy; the devout might say 
too easy. Thirty or forty years ago the moun- 
tain, three thousand feet high, had to be climbed 
on foot by a track, the old and sick were carried 
up in palanquins; today there is a cable-car and 
a road, One goes to Koyasan now in comfort. 
It is a thriving small town with a Buddhist 
university and a good metalled main street, 
unusually good for Japan. There are no inns; 
visitors may lodge in the temples, which are 
virtually hotels. My guide book tells me that a 


* Fapan: a Short Cultural History (Cresset Press). 
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‘ Tall golden metal lotuses lolled out of vases placed in a row’ 


million pilgrims visit the place annually, but 
the word ‘pilgrims’ should be taken with a 
grain of salt, or better still with a cup of sake. 
It is in July and August, the two hottest months 
in Japan, that the town is crammed, and most 
of the ‘ pilgrims’ who cram it have come up in 
their cars or by coach for pleasure, to escape the 
swelter of the plains. They stay in the temples 
for a pound or thirty shillings a day, meals 
included, waited on by university and high 
school students. These young men, studying for 
the priesthood, are often too poor to afford 
a lodging in the town or even a bed in the 
university dormitories, and probably could not 
attend the university at all if the temples did not 
offer them free board and accommodation, in 
return for services. Services are to keep the 
temples and their gardens clean—and to look 
after the ‘ pilgrims’. The temple in which I 
stayed housed, I was told, as many as two 
hundred visitors a night in the busy months, At 
this rate quite a tidy income must be made by 
the Masters of the temples, who devote a good 
deal of it to enlarging and improving their 
premises to accommodate more and more tourists 
—while the students are run off their feet and 
have little leisure and less energy left over to 
pursue their university studies. Some of them 
complain that the Masters are neglecting their 
spiritual duties for business considerations. 

The beauty of Koyasan lies not in its build- 
ings. After the shrines and temples of Kyoto 
and Nara they are nothing much to see. Most 
of them have been burnt down over and over 
again and re-erected in replica, a fate that so 
often overtakes the wooden buildings of Japan. 
The beauty of Koyasan has little to do with the 
works of man, it is the trees, the pines and 
cryptomerias, sugi the Japanese cedar, with 
which it and all its surrounding peaks are 
heavily wooded. They are a marvellous sight and 
are seen at their most spectacular on the Sacred 
Way that leads to the Founder’s tomb. 

This fine avenue is a mile and a half long. It 
is well-paved and provided with stone lanterns; 


- flights of steps and bridges carry it over the hills 


and streams that meet its winding way, and it 
passes through what must be one of the largest 
cemeteries in the world. Upon either side is 
forest, and in it lies a multitude of graves, some 


+ Japanese Buddhism (Routledge and Kegan Paul) So) eae 


recent but mostly green and lichened with damp 
and age, a vast congregation of the dead huddled 
near the saint in the hope of sharing in his 
resurrection. Many of Japan’s most famous men 
are interred or commemorated here. Set among 
them are numerous small shrines and stone 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, some wearing red 
knitted caps and bibs to absorb their virtues. But 
the trees are the thing. Enormous cryptomerias 
line the whole length of the Sacred Way like a 
gigantic colonnade. Their straight bare stems 
shoot up to a height of at least two hundred 
feet, dwarfing the humans that pass beneath 
them; as many as three or four, by no means 
weakened by multiple birth, spring from single 
roots, forty feet in circumference. 

Koyasan was under snow when I was there, 
bitterly cold, and I walked the Sacred Way in 
company with a young Buddhist priest, who 
shuffled along beside’ me in heel-less pink 
slippers. At Ichi-no-hashi, the first bridge, which 
gives entrance to the avenue, he stopped, joined 
his hands before his face and bowed. I followed 
suit out of politeness. As we went I asked him 
about Shingon Buddhism, of which I knew only 
that it is esoteric and mystical, makes much use 
of symbols and magic, relies upon religious prac- 
tices—incantations, ritual gestures, diagrams— 
and is difficult to explain. Worse than difficult, 
for its innermost mysteries are hidden and can 
be revealed by the priests only orally and to 
initiates. He drew my attention to the grave- 
stones that stretched away through the woods 
on both sides, Some were simple monoliths—in- 
scribed pillars, slabs, shafts; but many others 
were a composition, five stones of different 
shapes piled upon each other, always the same 
shapes, always in the same order. This com- 
position, he said, symbolized the six elements, 
the cube for earth, the sphere for water, the 
pyramid for fire, the crescent for air, the ball 
for ether. The sixth element, consciousness, en- 
closed and informed them all. This was the 
structure of the universe, said he, everything was 
composed of these six elements, they were the 
origin of all things and were the Dharmakaya, 
the body and consciousness of Dainichi the 
Great Illuminator, the primordial and eternal — 
Buddha, perfect in wisdom and compassion, 
from whom all other Buddhas flowed. He per- 
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sonified Absolute Reality; the phenomenal world 
was a manifestation of his inner state; through 
the intercourse of the six elements he was one 
with the universe. ‘Not Two’, that was the 
teaching of the Indian sutras which Kobo Daishi 
had found in China and upon which the 
Shingon faith was built; there are not two or 
more minds in the universe, only one, the mind 
of Dainichi, the cosmic Buddha, who not only 
is in everything but is everything—Buddhas, 
Bodhisattvas, people, animals, plants, rocks, 
dust; nirvana is here and now, and enlighten- 
ment comes from understanding this. 
The way- of enlightenment lies not out- 
ward but inward, the way of self-know- 
ledge, of becoming what we are, and this 
may be attained through religious exer- 
cises, concentration, and the practice of 
the Three Secrets. 

“What are the Three Secrets? ’ 

* Perfection of mind, speech, and body. 
So may we acquire the powers and vir- 
tues of the Buddha himself, his wisdom 
_ arid compassion, for all thoughts, words, 
and actions in the universe are his. I 
must perfect my mind’, he said gravely; 
“there is much suffering, but when the 
Truth is known all suffering ceases’. 

He gave me a sidelong, rather quizzi- 
cal glance from his dark epicanthic eyes. 
He was only a boy, just twenty, recently 
ordained, a student at the university, 
charming to look at, especially when he 
smiled. He smiled and I slipped my arm 
through his. We were not alone upon 
the Sacred Way. A party of pilgrims had 
arrived from Osaka, true pilgrims, for 
only true pilgrims would venture up to 
Koyasan in winter, They carried offer- 
ings and long wood-shavings inscribed 
with the names of their dead, and were 
rallied round a guide who bore a small 
e.loured pennant on a stick. This is a 
Japanese custom; miscellaneous parties 
touring about are usually taken charge of 
by a guide with a little flag upon which 
some identifying character is stamped. 
Hand-bells tinkled as we walked along, 
rung by mendicants who were taking up 
their stations at various shrines along the 
route and lighting fires of twigs to warm 
themselves. Some of them wore the large mush- 
room-shaped straw hats of the peasants, They 
tinkled and bowed to us and murmured a grect- 
ing as we passed. We bowed back. 

“Jingle bell, jingle bell, jingle all the way...’ 
sang my companion as he shuffled along on my 
arm. 

“You sing? ’ I said, smiling. 

“Today I am happy. I am happy to be with 
you ’. 

Numerous dogs rambled about among the 
graves and up and down the avenue—mendicants 
too, perhaps, for they appeared to have no owner. 
But they looked well fed. I like dogs and greeted 
those we met, but only one responded and came 
to be stroked. He then turned about and led 
us on, carrying his tail high, like a guide’s 
pennant. At this point the avenue was embanked 
and through one of the earth walls a cedar root 
had forced its way. One could not fail to notice 
it, it was so huge and obtruded on our path; 
I could not help but touch it, it was so beautiful 
in its texture and colour. As smooth as silk, it 
bulged nakedly out like the scrotum of some 
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fabulous beast. Soft beads of gum had sweated 
out of it and clung to its stretched, contorted 


surface. The great tree it had erected drove like 


a spear into the sky. I laid my hand upon it; it 
was warm like flesh and seemed to throb. 

We came then to a wide and rapid, stream 
alongside which were ranged some dozen bronze 
images of various Buddhas, standing and seated. 
I recognized several of them. Here was the 
popular Jizo, helper of those in trouble, patron 
of travellers, children, and pregnant women. He 
was heaped with his customary gift of pebbles. 


These are brought him to relieve the labours 
of the dead children who have been robbed of 
their clothes by the hag Shozuka-no-Baba and 
set by her to the endless task of piling up stones 
on the bank of the Buddhist Styx. And here was 
formidable but kindly Fudo, with his rope and 
sword for binding and castigating Evil. And here 
was Miroku; the Messiah, who will come and 
save the world. At the feet of these images pil- 
grims were laying their memorial wood-shavings, 
then spooning up water from stone troughs with 
long-handled ladles and throwing it over the 
statues. I asked my companion the reason for 
this; he said they were doing a service to the 
dead. The reply was unsatisfactory, and later I 
put the question to two Buddhist professors at 
the university. One said it was probably a self- 
purification rite derived from Shinto, where the 
ceremonial requirement is physical cleanliness: 
the pilgrims, in a sense, were doing a service to 
themselves. The other said the pilgrims were 
doing a service to the Buddhas, for the custom 
came from India where the heat was greater and 
the images were thankful to be cooled. Both these 
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replies made sense for me (though the second 
would have made better sense in Koyasan in 
winter if the water had been hot), and both may 
be right, for Buddhism and Shintoism are so 
closely related, through the wisdom of Kobo 
Daishi, that their main personages have become 
identified, one with another, Dainichi himself, 
for instance, the great Illuminator, is he not also 
Amaterasu, Shinto Goddess of the Sun, from 
whom the Japanese race is descended? But since 
then I have found in Frazer an answer to my 
question which I prefer: ‘In the Far East’, he 
says, ‘the Shans drench the images of 
Buddha with water when the rice is 
perishing of drought’. 

At a building nearby, pilgrims were 
buying more offerings, ‘fortunes’, 
charms, and small bundles of incense- 
sticks at two yen (a halfpenny) a bundle. 
The offerings were also of Shinto origin, 
sprigs of green foliage with bits of white 
Paper, representing cloth, attached. These 
were stuck about everywhere in the 
ground and in the bed of the stream. 
The ‘fortunes’, if unfavourable as they 
often are, had been twisted into the trees 
and grasses near the images in the hope 
that their benign influence would im- 
prove them. Further on was a small en- 
closed cemetery where, my priest said, 
the imperishable parts of twenty-three 
emperors were entombed, their hair, 
teeth, and finger-nails. This custom, he 
added, was still current among the 
peasantry, who often brought these bits 
of their dead to the temples to be blessed. 
Then we reached the flight of steps to 
the Founder’s tomb, and here we bowed 
again. 

There were several buildings at the 
top. There was a depository for human 
ashes; on payment of a small fee they 
could be left there for a few days, as 
close as possible to the saint’s grave. Its 
flapped aperture was locked, I noticed. 
And there was a large temple where, also 
for a fee, one could light a lamp in 
memory of one’s dead. Inside were thou- 
sands of little golden lanterns burning 
upon trestle-tables, tended by a priest 
with a lighted taper. One of the lamps, 
said my companion, had been kindled by an 
emperor in 1023 and had never been extin- 
guished, Behind this building was the object of 
our long walk, the tomb of Kobo Daishi. To 
this we bowed for the third time, 

It was impressive, as much of it as could be 
seen, impressive in its simplicity. No more than 
an old wooden shack, weathered and mossy, it 
stood alone, some distance from us, in a glade 
of enormous trees, which grew so thickly about 
it that only a portion of the roof could be 
clearly distinguished. It had a deep, slumbrous, 
fairy-tale look. It was separated from us in the 
roofed ambulatory in which we stood by a small 
gravelled terrace garden where tall golden metal 
lotuses lolled out of vases placed in a row. The 
garden was enclosed by a stone palisade, except- 
ing at the central observation point where the 
view was unimpeded. Here lay a long wooden 
alms-box with a slot down the middle, on either 
side of which stood an immense bronze urn 
brimming with grey ash. In this ash pilgrims 
were planting their burning incense-sticks, while 
others stood with joined hands and bowed heads 


ae front of the garden, intoning sutras. The 
were Indian sutras, said my friend, and 


pilgrims probably knew only the words, not ‘their 
2 “meaning. A blind man, led by a woman, 


- blundered up and down the ambulatory, chant- 
ing as he went. The air was full of the smell 
ey incense, the hypnotic sing-song of voices, and 
< oe tinkling of mendicant bells. 
_ ‘The belief was that Kobo Daishi was not 
- ead, said my priest; his body, uncorrupted, 
sat in that house still, in the attitude of medita- 
tion, awaiting the coming of Miroku, who will 
save the world. Was the house never entered? I 
asked. No, never since the saint was placed there 
a thousand years ago, unless possibly by the 
high priest, who would never divulge his know- 
ledge. And look! that pine tree over there, it had 
been seeded from the original pine in which 
Kobo’s sanko had been found. It was the fourth 
pine tree in succession since then. I looked at it. 
Then I looked at him. How attractive he was 
with his shaven head, grave and beautiful, a 


little Buddha himself. I took his hand in mine 


and he pressed it. 

A dog entered the ambulatory and passed 
rapidly down in front of us all. I recognized 
him at once. He was the dog I had stroked a 
quarter of an hour before and who had turned 
back to lead us. Since then I had lost sight of 
him. He was an Akita dog, a Japanese breed 

_ said to be egregiously stupid, but this one had 
a bright, intelligent face. Hurrying along in a 
busy, purposeful manner, he climbed into the 
terrace garden through a gap in the palisade. 
And then as I watched him I knew that all 
through the morning I had been subjected to 
magic of one sort or another and was on the 
verge of enlightenment. Indeed, we are all sub- 
jected to magic throughout our lives; the thing 


WHaT IS THE nature of -the support given to 
modern painting? What needs and impulses is 
it based upon? I do not mean the support that 
comes from the art market or from those who 
are interested in art as a national asset, or from 
those whose concern with it is merely fashion- 
able. I mean the ground-bass of goodwill towards 
modern art which sends people flocking to the 
Tate Gallery, which makes it possible for the 
most extreme and disruptive forms of art to be 
exhibited and approved at all, let alone bought; 
“ which has made books like Herbert Read’s 
History of Modern Painting near best-sellers 
and which makes the recent publication of 
Werner Haftmann’s massive two-volume Paint- 
ing in the Twentieth Century* a practical 
proposition. 

It seems to me that this support is sustained 
by an attitude which treats the story of modern 
art as though it were a holy myth. 

Werner Haftmann’s book tells the story of the 
lives and movements of advanced art from post- 
impressionism to action painting. Apart from a 
natural emphasis on the German contribution to 
twentieth-century art, his account is typical of 
an enormous mass of popular material on 
modern art: and although he is talking about 


_ is to notice it. This dog now performed his own th 
_ piece of magic, as animals are able to do, as the 
little priest and the cedars and the pilgrims had 


already done, and I comprehended the One-ness 


of the universe. Passing slowly down the row of 


metal lotuses he smelt each one with such care 
and concentration until he made his fastidious 


- choice and watered jt, that they instantly became 
for me living flowers. The clouds parted, the 


‘sun came out, the lotuses took fire and shot back 
the light: the dog and Dainichi, the Great 
Illuminator, and Amaterasu, Shinto Goddess 
of the Sun, who were all one, had transformed 
them. But the animal had not yet done. Advanc- 
ing now to the palisade along which we stood, 
he poked his nose through the stakes and stared 


‘long and intently at the worshippers before him. 


To another vantage point, and another, he 
hurried, pushing his nose through and surveying 
us as though he were in charge. When coins 
fell into the almsbox, as they often did, he 


hastened over to that also and gazed down at it" 


as though he were a | Buddhist priest cular 
the cash. 
This creature’s antics entirely barbed my 


attention and, until I got it quite straight, it 


seemed to me strange that no one else appeared 


to notice him at all. Yet he was certainly there, 
which was more than could be said for Kobo. 


Daishi. Then I remembered. He had, of course, 
a prescriptive right_to be there and seemed to 
know it. For when Kobo was searching Japan 
for the right place on which to build, he did 
not find it unaided. He met a huntsman with 
two dogs, one black, one white, who said to 
him: ‘I have seen a bright light shining on that 
mountain. Seek there, it is your place, My dogs 
will guide you’. They did. And there was his 
sanko on Mount Koya, gleaming in a pine tree, 
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modern art to an audience that was cut off from 
it for over a decade, this has not led him to 


any new critical insights about it: he approaches 


his subject from the position outlined by 
Worringer before 1914. The book is written 
entirely from within the institutions of the 
avant-garde. Nowhere does he step back from 
the story and question the beliefs that support 
the action. 

The book that Haftmann did not write is no 
less massive: it is a realistic study of the rela- 
tionship between the avant-garde and the outside 
world, and it analyses the myths on which this 


relationship has been founded. It is urgently 


needed. 

The myths I am talking about seem to fall 
into three categories: those which are concerned 
with the artist himself, those which are con- 
cerned with the relationship of his work to his 
time, and those which are concerned with the 
claims that are made for the content of his work. 

Ever since Courbet—ever since, that is, there 
has been an advance guard in painting—the 
artist himself has been painting’s central charac- 


ter. It is a tradition that you can follow from 


Courbet’s self-portraits and Daumier’s mounte- 


banks through to Picasso’s drawings of the. 


* Lund Humphries. £12 12s. 


shrined ¢ in Sete ae 


‘Shall we go?’ fet my _ student priest, 
smiling at me with his dark egies eyes. : 

“If you don’t leave me’ = ah 

*T will come to your room’. ; fs 

I did not need to know ee more, I was at 
one with the universe. Yet my mind remained — 
busy for a time with a problem. If that pine 
tree over there was the fourth in succession from 
Kobo’s original pine, how many dogs did it take 
to span a thousand years? For that this dog, 
though neither black nor white, who had led me 
here. _was the descendant of the two dogs who 
had guided Kobo, I had as little doubt as had 
the pilgrims in their beliefs when they threw 
cold water over the Buddhas. Perhaps a visit to 
the dogs’ shrine would gain me further en- 
lightenment, for though Truth is eternal our 
knowledge of it grows. Next day I searched it 
out. It was a Shinto shrine, that is to say it 
had a Shinto-type roof and ‘was approached 
through a red torii—a kind of gate. But the 
Buddhist note had crept in: the external decora- 
tions were deplorably gaudy. It was locked. I 
called again later. It was locked, Then I learned 
that the images within were exposed to public 
view on one day only in the year, not my day, — 
not any of my days . . . So I never saw the 
famous dogs and do not know whether they 
look like real dogs and have any family resem- 
blance to the dog who made magic for me, or 


whether they are like Koma-inu, that strange’ 


Korean dog who guards so many Japanese 

shrines, and must surely know much about the ~ 
One-ness of things, for he has the face of an 

armoured toad, the scales of a fish, the paws 
of a lion, and several tails. 
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artist’s studio, and that reached its obsessive 
climax in German expressionism. This tradition 
of self-regard stems of course from the whole 
question of the artist’s sense of identity, his 
doubts as to who he was and what he was meant 
to be doing. It has been played out in a variety 
of moods: self-pitying, defiantly Bohemian, 
optimistic as well as pessimistic. In saying opti- 


‘mistic I am thinking of the constructive episodes 


in modern art such as early cubism, constructiv- 

ism, the art of Ben Nicholson, which by their 

negation of personal authorship, their pseudo- 

anonymity, have projected an image of the 

artist who has known exactly what his role has ~ 
been, if not for the present, at least for the 

future. 

As far as the reputation of the modem aetist 
has been concerned, the fact of his doubtful and 
exceptional position in society, his exile from 
ordinary life, has exercised a terrific glamour. 
Partly this derives from the fairy-tale quality 
that surrounds his life: the swineherd who 
marries the princess, the poor soldier who 
claims the tinder box. . . . But, of course, far 
more telling has been he appeal of the lives of | 
the artists themselves. Here the key figures are 
Van Gogh and Gauguin. It is ie above st 
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with their qualities of saintly renunciation, will- 
ing suffering, heroic quest, which have given a 
legendary character to the modern artist and 
have surrounded the whole world of modern 
painting with an aura of sentiment. 

Werner Haftmann acknowledges this in a 
sentence on Van Gogh: ‘In his own flesh he 
lived the new conception of the artist’s life, the 
new image of the artist . . . this exemplary 
tragedy became a hidden force behind the whole 
outlook of modern artists’. Indeed the history 
of twentieth-century painting could be told in 
terms of just this sort of identification. In some 
directions this would be more telling than an 
account of style, particularly in Germany 
where so much twentieth-century art, 
however serious its aspirations, has 
looked like a sort of charade of artistic 
behaviour. 

If we acknowledge that the modern 
artist has acquired a heroic image, the 
question remains: what kind of hero is 
he thought to be? 

In his study of Romanticism, The 
Enchaféd Flood, W. H. Auden has 
described three types of hero; his defini- 
tions are useful in this context. The hero, 
Auden says, is the exceptional individual, 
either in literature or life, who commands 
the interest of the spectator or reader and 
exercises authority over his fellows. His 
authority can be of three kinds: aesthetic 
authority, which means that the hero has 
been specially endowed by fortune, so 
that he is once and for all more beautiful 
Or more talented or more strong than 
others (this is how Leonardo da Vinci or 
Michaelangelo appeared to Vasari); 
ethical authority, which means that the 
hero happens to stand nearer to the truth 
than ordinary people, i.e., knows more 
and understands more at a given moment 
than they do (this must have been how 
Poussin or Joshua Reynolds would have 
appeared to their circle); and religious 
authority, which means that the hero is 
committed with absolute passion to what 
he believes in absolutely. ‘The stress’, Auden 
says, ‘is so strongly on the absolute that 
although he may be passionately related to what 
ethically, i.e. universally, is false, he is a religious 
hero and has religious authority over the one 
who is lukewarmly or dispassionately related to 
what is true’. 

If one could define the nature of the authority 
that has been invested in the artist-heroes of our 
time one would perhaps be in a position to give 
an account of our art in realistic social terms, 
for, as Auden says, the interest that is directed 
towards a hero indicates the most important 
and still unsolved problems of the time. ‘ The 
hero and his story are simultaneously a stating 
and a solving of the problem’. 

Modern artists have been thought of typically 
as explorers or searchers. Neither skill nor 
knowledge has been considered as the first of 
their qualities but rather dedication to a quest. 
Their work has not been evaluated so much in 
terms of intrinsic achievement as in terms of the 
advances they have made over their predecessors. 
In any popular book on modern art a faceless 
norm is implied against which they are in revolt. 
This norm, which is hardly ever described or 
looked at directly, plays an essential negative 
role: the uncomprehending world, the brutish 
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‘Portrait of Hauer’ (1914) by Oskar Kokoschka: in the Museum 
of Art, Providence, Rhode Island, U.S.A. 
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guardian. Nowhere does this aspect of the legend 
show itself in a more absurd light than in popu- 
lar books on Picasso in which the artistic roi 
soleil of the post-war years is still pictured as 
on some barricade or other. 

It was of the essence of nineteenth-century 
romanticism for an artist to see himself as an 
adventurous traveller: Daumier as Don Quixote, 
Gauguin dreaming of the tropics, Braque com- 
paring himself and Picasso to mountaineers 
‘roped together ’—all were finding dramatic 
images for their, sense of being isolated. They 
were Baudelaire’s ‘children crazed with maps 
and prints’. 
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portant periods in the life of Léger or Mondrian. 
And how would it be possible to express in 
terms of naistorical time the colossal importance 
of the work of Giacometti? 

More disastrous consequences still follow from 
the habit of interpreting modern art along a 
historical line. To look back over a period, 
accepting the notion of artists as explorers or 
searchers, leads the writer to suppose that the 
painters were proceeding towards more or less 
clearly defined targets: Werner Haftmann thinks 
that modern art has an all-embracing coherent 
meaning, that it represents ‘ the emergence of a 
new view of reality’. And all through his long 
book he describes the stylistic develop- 
ments of the century as though each 
episode—cubism, constructivism, pittura 
mettafisica, surrealism, etc.—filled in a 
missing feature of this ‘new view of 
reality’. Like almost all interpreters of 
modern art (and modern artists too), he 
talks in terms of ‘ solutions to problems ’, 
or ‘researches’ or ‘ break-throughs’, as 
though such expressions really corre- 
sponded to something like the controlled 
searches and verifiable solutions which 
provide the basis of scientific advance. 


But the writer on art who accepts such 
imagery involves himself in endless difficulties 
and distortions; for if the artist is like an ex- 
plorer then his work must indicate movement, 
his life must be like a journey, This is to think 
about painting in a context of time which is 
irrelevant to painting, at least in as far as its 
quality and content are concerned. The writer is 
cut off more and more from the works he is 
discussing, for they are now mere signposts, 
cairns, marker buoys—for it is impossible to 
experience a-picture for its own sake and: at 
the same time as a historical document. The 
writer is also cut off more and more from the 
artists whose life-work does not find a place in 
the historical snakes and ladders of avant-garde 
development, who cannot be recognized as a 
traveller in terms of outward style. 

The point is that an artist does not work in 
historical, linear time, which is an abstraction 
based on hindsight. An artist works cyclically in 
dialogue with his surroundings, which of course 
include his own and other people’s work. Such 
a dialogue may suddenly blossom out into some 
sort of polemical development, as it did in Paris 
in the years before 1914, and in New York 
fifteen years ago—but it need not. It did not 
with Bonnard. It did not over long and im- 


The history of this alone, the myth of 
the painter-researcher, as it appears in 
the mouths of painters and writers on 
painting, would provide the material for 
a salutary analysis. 

The artists themselves, ever since 
Signac and Gauguin, have provided 
ample material for this sort of thing. And 
here one comes up against what is per- 
haps the strangest of all the superstitions 
that surround the chronicling and inter- 
preting of modern art: I mean the belief 
that modern art says what it says it says. 

An example of this at its most primi- 
tive level is the widely-held belief that a 
modern portrait painter—Kokoschka, for 
instance—is a sort of psychological X-ray. 
It is a notion that I suppose was first put 
forward to defend portrait painting 
against the camera. But the fact is that 
if a portrait by Kokoschka does convey a psycho- 
logical insight about the sitter, this is nothing 
that a good photographer could not do as well. 
Whatever else is contained in the picture is about 
Kokoschka himself: it would certainly be true 
to say that his early portraits are pictures about 
Kokoschka’s notion of psychological insight. 

The same confusion shows itself in a continual 
jumbling up of what the picture looks like and 
the conventional meanings that have grown up 
round it; usually based on what the artist and 
his friends have claimed for it. Analytical 
cubism, for example, is a phase in painting which 
has been ‘explained’ over and over again in 
terms which should account for the pictures’ 
appearance; yet it is only in certain works by 
Gris, and the lesser followers—that is to say 
painters who were acting upon the explanations 
—that the forms in the picture really do seem to 
correspond to what is claimed for them. In 
Braque and Picasso they simply do not. 

This fact is acknowledged by the most recent 
and searching writers on cubism—John Golding, 
for instance—but this is not the case with the 
things that are said of Matisse: the relationship 
between colour and space in Matisse is still 
described in mythical terms, deriving from cer- 
tain remarks by Matisse himself, Nothing could 
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tive has been destroyed and 
that the colour generates space 
on its own account. 


: of this is Paul Klee. 


tg plainer than the perspec- 
_ tive in Matisse, yet the story 
ak) still repeated that perspec-. 


But the dominating example 
Book 
after book has appeared in 
which Klee’s own writing 
about art has been laboriously 
unravelled and applied to his 
pictures as though they were 
in a literal sense working em- 
bodiments of his ideas. Klee 
is a natural candidate for this 
sort of treatment: I doubt if 
any painter has ever presented 
such a clear and at the same 
time complex and stimulating 
programme in words. He not 
only described what he was 
going to do and what it would 
be all about, but when he 
reckoned he had done it he 
explained how it was done. His commentators 
can hardly be blamed for assuming that the 
labels that Klee wrote out himself actually iden- 
tified the contents of his pictures. For the alter- 
native is a hard one: it involves saying that 
Klee was pretending to investigate the primal 
sources of creation or whatever; or that he was 
saying ‘I will paint as if I were reconstructing 
nature’s formative processes —and this is a hard 
thing to do because it makes Klee sound a char- 
latan and a fraud, whereas he was clearly a 


remarkable and serious artist. 


The point is that there does seem to be some 
sort of necessary bargain between the painter and 
his admirer, and an essential part of his relation- 
ship appears to be that even if the painter’s 


claims are manifestly untrue, the admirer must 


behave as though they were true. What appears 
important in this relationship is the nature of 


_the artist’s commitment to his ideas and not the 


nature of the ideas themselves; and the admirer’s 
recognition of his commitment to them and not 
the admirer’s acceptance of them as ideas. 


To paraphrase my earlier quotation from 
Auden about the religious hero: even if the 
painter is committed to what is false or silly, he 
is a hero and has authority over his admirer who 
is lukewarmly or dispassionately related to what 
is actually true. 


No one has yet succeeded in ‘explaining’ 


modern art. Impressionism was the last episode. 


in painting which can be explained. What 
divides modern art from old art is precisely the 
fact that at no point can its essential qualities 
be accounted for in words: it is painting; its 
ideas are worked out in paint. What the master- 
pieces of modern art are about, what they are 
for, why they are painted as they are and not 
otherwise, how they exercise their authority, 
these are imponderables. 

But twentieth-century artists, like artists of 
all time, function within a context. They have 
needed to identify themselves with something 
that-is recognizable and have needed to utter 
claims that are comprehensible. From their point 
of view it would have done if such claims had 
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; Pie! if ‘hearer by i 
very nature, had not been 
polemical. Hence their mani-- 
festos or pseudo-intentions, 
their fantasy statements. These 
have never corresponded, and — 
indeed could not ever cor- 
respond, to. the works asso~ — 
ciated with them in the way 
in which an impressionist 
statement might | have corres- 
ponded to the content of an 
impressionist picture. 

So there has been a pecu- 
liarly delicate and ambiguous 
relationship between modern 
pictures and the verbally ex- — 
pressed ideas about them—the - 
pictures being only compre- 
hensible in terms of direct 
experience, the things said of 


‘Garden with Birds’ (1924) by Paul Klee: in the Moderne Galerie Otto Stangl, Munich them and claimed for them 
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having no meaning except as 
metaphors. And the relationship looks infinitely 
complex, tortuous, when one considers the way 
in which it is reflected back upon the young 
artist who is trying to find his feet in this milieu. 
For the decision to devote one’s life to painting 
is not like choosing the career because one hap- 
pens to be good at drawing: it is a moral 
decision, and as Camus and others have pointed 
out it is based simply on the promise to oneself: 
‘TI too will become an artist’, which represents 
an aspiration towards a certain kind of Spe: 
a specific conception of art. 

No activity is unaffected by the character of 
the support that it receives; this is true of paint- 
ing as of everything else. If, as I believe, the 
kind of support that painting receives is super- 
stitious in an unacknowledged way it means not 
only that there is a distorted relationship between 
the artist and the rest of the world but that 
these distortions are being built back into the 
formation of painters. And under these condi- — 
tions realistic understanding becomes less and 
less possible.—T hird Programme 


SIR PHILIP HENDY on Titian’s ‘Madonna and Child’ in the National Gallery 


TITIAN’S ‘ MADONNA AND CHILD’ is the smallest 
picture by this artist in the National Gallery; 


but it is particularly precious as the latest, 


example of his work there, painted in his ex- 
treme old age. In the case of Titian that phrase 
means a good deal. When he painted this picture 
he was probably in his nineties. That basic 
fact may account for some of its pathos. 
About Titian himself there was nothing at 
all pathetic. His work was the pride of the 
proudest. of all cities, and he knew how to 
keep kings and emperors with their tongues 
hanging out, thirsty for it. He himself was 
tough, a prodigious worker, an equally hard- 
headed man of business. His work is tough 


in spirit—where it has not been subdued and 


‘more pleasing in the heads’, 


softened in later generations by additions made 


for people whose taste was less robust than his. 


This picture is described by Dr. Waagen, who 
first recorded it in 1854, as ‘a work not agreeing 
with the master’s characteristics—tenderer and 
It is intensely 
human; but our compassion is aroused, above 


all, by the quality of the form, of the colour, 


of the light and shade, of the handling of the 
paint. Titian’s painting has been the most 
sensuous of all painting. But now it has become 
so frail and gauzy, so disembodied that it 
touches something finer than our senses. This 
picture is pathetic partly for reasons which were 
beyond his control. One cannot be unaware of © 


the groping, with eyes and: fingers no longer. 


responding quite as they used to that powerful 
will, which has nevertheless succeeded in con- 
juring out of the air such a magical effect. 
There are all sorts of abrupt transitions of 
form—as there are in Michelangelo’s last 
‘Pieta’. Titian’s forms are scarcely less wonder- 
ful than Michelangelo’s. This is no tachiste 
picture. The fact that Titian is so often called 
the greatest of all colourists, the most painter- 
like of all. painters, the fact that many artists. 
of today can think only in terms of colour and 
texture—none of these facts will excuse us for 


‘ looking only at the surface of this Picture; de- 


liious as it is. z 
I am afraid it is not very delicious nowsand 
as it will be seen in the gallery for the next 
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Saag in ack fee as eine or cher 
cal analysis, made before, during, and after 
% cleaning. The National Gallery Conservation 


Department and its records have always been 
open to anyone qualified: the general public 
_ we cannot invite. But here is an alternative more 
instructive than any short visit to a studio could 
be. This is a demonstration of fact. 
_ By comparing» the cleaned strips with the 
_ rest you can, for instance, see what it is that 
has been removed by cleaning. You can judge 
for yourselves the quality and texture of these 
layers of greenish-brown varnish, the extent 
z to which they have become opaque, to which 
they have therefore been distorting and-obscur- 
ing the form and. the colour and the handling. 
ms This is‘a demonstration of a fact which you 
could see equally well whatever picture we 
showed in this partially cleaned condition: that 
the warm colours remain much the same under 


¥ 


1 


almost unchanged, while the cool colours are 

radically altered by it, cold blue becoming warm 
speneets violet being almost suppressed. 

- So it is in this picture. The brown-gold cur- 

J tain is almost the same, with or without the 

* ‘brown varnishes. The lilac of the girl’s dress has 

st disappeared under it. The colour is just 

“Tike that of lilac blossom, for it ranges from 

 almost-blue _ to deep almost-red. Now that 

jou have ‘the - in Lome cleaned ska now 


is s0 luminous in the cleaned 
applied more or less trans- 
white. It is put on over 
shal, pepeceed on, often 


; watercolour. “These are 


widening process. 
te of the three — 


brown varnish, yellows and browns being — 


. three separate hori- | 
will, be gradually 


and in the nineteenth, especially 
much so that it was known in 


‘it lies ver ne remains of older varnish layers 
which have been broken up and unevenly re- 
moved in previous cleanings, so that they form 
dark spots in the little hollows of the uneven 
surface caused by the rough texture of the 
‘canvas. 

Incidentally, these Fatcanle dark spots 
have given the impression that the whole 
picture is much worn. It is easy, at first glance, 
to mistake such spots for the opposite thing, 
holes in the paint where it has been worn 
from the projections of the canvas. There 
is real damage of this kind in the picture; but 
it is not at all extensive, and is mostly in the 
dark shadows of the background, where the paint 
is very thin. Here one sees, in little spots over 
the projecting threads of the canvas, the reddish 
brown colour of the ground from which the 
paint has been rubbed away. 

Again, with this clue to guide you, you can 
see similar little red-brown spots in considerable 
numbers under the greenish-brown varnish, 
where, incidentally, they also show by their 
existence that this layer of coloured varnish is 
not so very old. 

These are matters not of opinion but of fact. 
‘They are typical studio facts, which can ‘be 
demonstrated now but which will have vanished 
once the cleaning has been completed and these 
worn places retouched, They are valuable just 
because they are nothing but cold facts about the 
surface of the picture. 

But I think you will find it difficult to ignore 


= the aesthetic demonstration that this picture also. 


offers. When I stopped to describe its present 
condition and the reasons for our showing it like 
this, I was talking about Titian’s form. I was 
asking you not to look at this picture as a 
surface, however fascinating its colour and its 
paint. Form is what matters most and what is 
east. mentioned i in discussions on cleaning. 


€ 


“Infinite Space out of Brown Fog 
_ This Madonna by no means provides the 
obvious, easy case. It is merely the Titian which 
we happened to be cleaning. Had you seen in 
_ this condition his ‘ Noli me tangere ’, which was 
cleaned four or five years ago, you would have 
‘seen infinite space growing before your eyes 
out of brown fog, and figures restored to their 
position in it which had been, by comparison, 
suspended in the picture surface. Here there is 
only a dark background, and the Madonna’s 
hi ea pressed against the bottom of the 


space is gt ‘iad. infinity of ba Ti this picture ha 
the shadows are becoming infinite once more; 
and in them the forms of this girl and her 


child, so real and yet so impalpable, are begin- 


ning to shimmer again, as they have not done 
for many years, much as they did before Titian’s 
failing eyes. 

— New Comaneses (Third Programme) 


Sportsman 


Nature he loves, and: next to Nature, death. 
When he deprives some creature of its breath 
The man is happy in his joyless fashion; 

For sport to him’s a stern, compulsive passion, 
And in its service he devotes his leisure 

Proving how grimly men can take their pleasure. 


In better days, when maps were red, not Red, 
He courted lions till those lions were dead; 
Conducted, with a shrewd appraising eye, 
Brisk love affairs with hippopotami; 

And when he hunted tigers with a rajah 

The ones he bagged were usually the larger. 


Now, with the cost of living to enforce it, 
Extermination is confined to Dorset. 

He can’t indulge his old romantic habits 

And must content himself with potting rabbits, 
Or pheasants at a friend’s estate near Sherborne— 
So stuffed with corn as to be scarcely airborne. 


But in his dreams voluptuous rhinos swim 
And tigers roar their enormous loye for him, 
While he, with tenderly-selected slugs, 
Converts them all to trophies or to rugs... 
To me the situation is ironic: 

Thank God awa love of Nature is platonic! — 


CLIVE SANSOM 


City Park 


Those adolescent dusks through which 

the surreptitious matches flared 

as whispering initiates 

touched 

cigarettes: 

darkness settling with all the thousand discreet 
rustlings of an mvyestiture; 

the tiny sigh-hatching noises as desire 

opened to the weight of night 

its giant carnivorous flower. 


Already through the trees wild stars were 
hunting, 

the fuming traffic-thrumming skyline ringing us 
with its 

ritual ordeal circle of 

fire and drums. 

Felt even through the ground as we lay there, 

deep beneath its crotch-dark fragrance, 


undertones of engines launching us already on 
what journeys, lives? 
| Harry FAINLIGHT 


“ 


“Children and the Myths of War’ 


Utters to ‘the. Editor Seo: 


i oar 


Pine Editor welcomes teteae) on broadcasting. subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


: THE LISTENER but 


Children and the Myths of War 


Sir,—May I comment on some of the letters 
that were provoked by the publication of my talk 
in THE 
LISTENER of August 17? 

First, Mr. Meyer: was he serious? If he was 
serious I can only repeat my thesis, which was 
that war is made possible by the conditioning of 
children to accept killing. Therefore I oppose 
this conditioning process wherever it flourishes, 
in fascist, communist, or democratic countries. 
In Hitler’s Germany or Stalin’s Russia or 
Castro’s Cuba my talk would have been de- 
scribed as decadent. Mr. Meyer finds himself, if 
I may say so, in bad company. 

Dr. Levy’s question is not easily answered in a 
few lines. Briefly I believe that to bring up child- 
ren as pacifists is jesuitical and dangerous. The 


' decision to become a pacifist is one which must 


be made by an adult. What can and should be 
done is to remove from a child’s education those 
influences that tend to glorify killing. 

Finally, I cannot give an authoritative answer 
to Mr. Cowan because I have no direct know- 
ledge of the countries in which, he claims, the 
children are less war-minded than the children 
of the West. But I cannot believe that the 
peasant children of China spend all their. time 
thinking about the weather. Are all those photo- 
graphs of Chinese children drilling as soldiers 
faked? I don’t think so. In opposing the glorifi- 
cation of war it is not necessary to propose that, 
in this matter, every other country is better than 
one’s own. Britain may harbour a few military 
buffoons, but in the sabre-rattling stakes it is 


’ now—thank God—a poor runner.—Yours, etc., 


Harrow on the Hill JOHN RAE 

Sir,—I fully concur with the views expressed 
by Mr. John Rae in ‘Children and the Myths 
of War’. Despite enormous advances in many 
fields, human beings are still far from being 
completely civilized. Even in Great Britain there 
are many people who still possess a war men- 
tality and who are ready to display their courage, 
strength, and endurance at the first opportunity 
which arises. 

There is one point, however, that I would 
like to clarify. Mr. Rae states that wars are made 
possible not by megalomaniac dictators or 
religious fanatics or foolish politicians or blind 
patriots» but by the fact that the majority of 
people in the world have been brought up to 
accept war as a normal part of life. Surely this 
is not quite correct. Initially wars are started by 
the leaders of society—politicians, dictators, 
status-seekers—perhaps even the waste-makers— 


call them what you will. But it is the execution 


of war that lies with the people. Here the con- 
clusion is clear, Wars cannot be eradicated until 
the people have reached a higher plane of civili- 
zation: when they eventually realize that to 
renounce a call to arms is an act of virtue rather 
than a sign of cowardice. Thus, until we our- 
selves have eliminated the element of war men- 
tality from society—and we can, as Mr. Rae 


‘which has Killed, 


suggests, make a start by teaching our children 
to regard war as an evil—we cannot even hope 
to see the end of all war. Pacifism must be 
regarded as an attribute of a highly civilized 
society and not as an indication of ‘ crank men- 
tality ’.—Yours, etc., 
Glasgow, W.2 DEREK H. ALDCROFT 

[We have received a large number of letters giving 


the pacifist point of view and criticizing the letter 
from Mr. R. ¥.O. Meyer—EpiTor, THE LISTENER. ] 


Fidel Castro’s Cuba 


Sir,—Mrs. Robinson’s talk in THE LISTENER 
of August 24 gives very warm approval and 
support to every aspect of Castro’s Cuba. That 
is, Mrs. Robinson has given her considerable 
authority to the thesis that a totalitarian state 
which came to power on a promise of the stan- 
dard liberal freedoms and broke that promise, 
imprisoned, or exiled two- 
thirds of its first revolutionary cabinet, which 
zealously obstructs those of its subjects who wish 
to leave and forcibly. prevents many of them, 
which confiscates their property if they do leave, 
and which allows only one political party—the 
Communist Party—is an admirable state. 

Mrs. Robinson’s authority in economic matters 
—except where they involve politics—remains as 
high as before. In any matter of politics, free- 
dom, or morals however, her talk has given 
notice that she has now no standing or authority 
whatever: 


This may not have been precisely noticed by 
those who suppose competence in any field 
(morals or politics, for example) to be guaran- 
teed by competence in any other (economics, for 
example), and who therefore might misread 
Mrs. Robinson’s talk as justifying approval of 
Castroism as a form of society and Mrs. Robin- 
son as a moral or political commentator. 
' Yours, etc., « 


London, W.2 GEOFFREY STONE 


Sir,—I wonder how many quondam guests of 
the well-loved Hotel Nacional in Havana have 
pointed out that the large (pink) pile in the 
background of .the photograph accompanying 
Mrs. Joan Robinson’s talk is not in fact the 
presidential palace, a elt more modest effort 
altogether. 

I answer to either ‘ gringo’ or ‘ yanqui’ and 
don’t consider either impolite. Would Mrs, 
Robinson like to know a few more choice terms, 
admittedly more salty, but apt and not reason- 
ably subject to the niceties of politesse? ‘ 

Yours, etc., 
Edinburgh, 4 CECILE H. Bostrom 


[We regret this error.—Ep1ToR, THE LISTENER] 


‘Et in Arcadia Ego’ 

Sir,—Mr. Denis Mahon (in his letter, THE 
LISTENER, August 24) asks whether there is a 
common and earlier source for this phrase, 7.e., 
earlier than Guercino (earliest 1618) and Poussin 
(c. 1630} If Biichmann (Gefliigelte Worte) is 


a reliable’ source (and in general he is just as 


indeed that her support—in these ~ 
-fields—is more to be feared than her opposition. 


reliable as Baedeker), the painter Bartolomeo 


_ Schidone (1559-1615) put the phrase in a pic- 


ture, supposed to be in the Palace Sciarra- 
Colonna at Rome, beneath a skull at which two 
shepherds look with awe. —Yours, etc., 

London, N.W.3 Veale, EHRENBERG 


Whistles, Bells, and Far Horizons 

Sir,—The last sentence of Brian Fawcett’s 
piece on United States train whistles is non- 
sense, I have just recently returned from a part 
of the U.S. which is served by the Illinois 
Central Railroad (which I take to be the same 
I.C, celebrated in the ballad of Casey Jones) 
and not far north of Memphis, and can assure - 
him that the air-horns of the modern diesels 
lack nothing of the romantic sonority of the 
earlier steam instruments. The sound of the | 
‘City of Miami’ announcing its approach to 
Carbondale, Ill., in the deep wastes of the mid- 
western night, in organ chords vibrant with 
some profound, masculine but inscrutable 
melancholy, effectively suspends thought, speech, 
or even sleep in the visiting European. I can’t 
speak for other lines, but wherever the Green 
Diamond livery of the I.C, runs, you can still 
“hear that lonesome whistle’ which, as our 
Mommas done told us, is the most ‘poignant 
expression of the Blues in the Night. 


Yours, etc., ; 
London, S.W.1 REYNER Bias 


Poems by Wilfred Owen 


Sir,—I am editing, for Chatto and Windus, a 
definitive edition of the poems of Wilfred Owen. 
I should be most grateful if any of your readers, 
who possess MSS. of unpublished poems by 
Owen, or MSS. which show variants from the 


text of the Edmund Blunden edition, would is 


in touch with me. —Yours, etc., 
Chatto and Windus, Ltd., 
- 40-42, William IV Street, 
W.C.2 


C. Day Lewis 


2. . or 
Inside Europe | 
Sir,—Before taking Mr. John Gunther’s 

Inside Europe Today to task for containing 

‘many obvious errors’, your reviewer, Mr. 

Douglas Brown (THE LISTENER, August 10) 

gives a vivid description of how Mr. Gunther 

works, ‘To meet him in the field’, he says, 

‘attended by his researching and recording 

retinue, is an experience not easily forgotten’. 

More easily imagined, for Mr. Gunther has no 

retinue. The only person who helps with his 

‘Inside’ books is his wife. 

Mr. Brown goes on to describe the ‘ unflag- 
ging energy’ with which ‘tapes are recorded 
and cut’. Energy, yes; tapes, no, Mr. Gunther 
confirmed when I cabled drawing his attention 
to your review that he has never used a tape- 
recorder in his life. This example of Mr. 
Brown’s..own factual reporting may indicate 
how well qualified he is to assess accuracy in 
others.—Yours, etc., 2 

London, W.C.1 ROGER MACHELL ~ 

: : Hamish Hamilton, Ltd. 


full aia of daily events 
Extracts from her diary 
| of our Life in the High- 
‘in 1868, and a further 
She ‘was Bo restrained 


Nake extracts ees 1835 iwas ‘ printed 
f private circulation ’ in 1880 to 
ver jubilee. the state visit of 
ir and the Empress to England in 
‘the return visit paid by Victoria 


: _to Mr. Mortimer, who has con- 
ted an sc mesa eet a oegeng for 


sty. as Mr. Marcitaes Satie out, SeBects the 
‘shining simplicity of her character ’. 
The dual state visits of 1855 founded a 
\dship between the Queen, Napoleon and 
génie, which was to last all their lifetimes. 
This is all the more surprising since the Queen 
only” reluctantly agreed to the visit to dissuade 
the Emperor from going to the Crimea, and 
shared” the distrust of her subjects for the 
‘French ruler. Napoleon was disliked by the 
‘English middle class not only because of his 
name (memories of his uncle were still alive), 
because « of the bloodshed of the céup d'état, 
above all because of his broken oath. ‘ With 
as ete ran: the ae was 


My 


> Three a 
is magnetism and charm, 


te irony as a ‘man paved whom above 
fe’. He was, she recorded, digni- 
aba and he sees in 


aear’ was inclined to be super- 
. foreleg in fact undergone one 
24 from pingaee to devo- 


August of the same year. We are 


s eet lithographs. 
smile’, an observer recorded, 
cy of the people’. She enjoyed 
I : ‘I am delighted, enchanted, amused 
and interested’. Clothesy pictures, entertain- 
ments, thrilled her, she was fascinated by the 
‘gigantic horse-drawn omnibuses that ran between 
Paris and St. Cloud on steel rails, and by the 
people ‘ ‘sitting and drinking before the houses, 
all SO foreign and southern-looking to my eyes, 
and so gay’. The dark, vindictive side of her 
character which was to become prominent in 
later years _was there, but was reasonably 
assuaged by her dislike Oh the intriguing Prince 
Napoleon. Victoria remained faithful to her 
friends in adversity, maintained her intimacy 
with Eugénie, and possibly even contemplated 
giving her daughter Beatrice to the ‘Prince 
Imperial as his bride. He, unhappily, was killed 
fighting in the Queen’s service against the 
Zulus in 1879, and lies buried with his parents 
beneath the flamboyant Gothic splendours of 
Farnborough Abbey. 

Queen Victoria, as she appears in this part of 
her journal, is charming, gay, and sympathetic. 


Less pleasing aspects of her character are dealt © 


with by Mr. E. E. P. Tisdall in his book. 
Superior people will undoubtedly be rude about 
this unassuming volume, which certainly un- 
covers nothing new for the historian and in- 
cludes some tiresome lapses from taste, but I 


H confess I found it entertaining and enjoyable: 


Poor Kit Smart By Christopher Deviin. 
-Hart-Davis. 16s. 


When, i in 1791, Christopher Harter published his 
late uncle’s Poems, he omitted A Song to David 
as bearing ‘for the most part melancholy proofs 
of the ‘recent estrangement of his mind’. The 
Victorian romantics, contrariwise, considered 
only the Song, valuing it as the inspiration of 
insanity, as they valued Kubla Khan as the 
inspiration of laudanum. Our own age inclines, 
quite properly, toward the Victorian rather than 
the Augustan vision. And yet neither life nor 
literature is quite so simple as that. Many men 
have taken drugs, but there is only one Kubla. 
Still more men have been mad. 

Curiously enough, Smart has attracted little 
close attention in recent years. In 1939 the splen- 
did fragments of Jubilate Agno were discovered 
and published by W. F. Stead, who did a typical 
scholar’s” job on them, annotating every refer- 
ence with. exemplary devotion but quite failing to 
notice that the verses ran across the double pages 
and not down them—producing a disruptive 
- effect that would have borne, if not unwarranted, 

‘ melancholy proofs’ indeed. He failed to under- 


_ stand (what any poet could have told him) that, 


if a poet is mad, the part of him that is poet 
is also the part that is the least mad. Indeed 
Father | Devlin suggests, with reason, that Smart 
wrote in order to preserve as much of his sanity 


© 


century madhouse. — 


Mr. W. H. Bond restored the verse-order vee <a 


Jubilate in 1954; but since then little of value 
upon Smart has appeared before the present 
excellent study, which is short, well written, 
intuitive, bears a lot of learning lightly and is, 
in fact, a model of what such things should be. 
The poet’s life is of peculiar interest on all 
accounts in view of the apparent extraordinary 
disparity between Smart ‘ sane’, 
man-about-town, perpetrator of third-rate post- 
Augustan witticisms and awful solemnities, and 
Smart ‘mad’, poor, fervent, ‘Franciscan’, 
author of one of the supreme religious poems in 
the language. Father Devlin approaches his for- 
bidding task ‘not as an amateur physician, still 
less as an amateur psychiatrist . . . but as a 
spiritual adviser after the fact’. 
method. No one is better qualified to discuss 
religious mania than the religious—to whom that 


illness is of course even more of an unfortunate - 


aberration than it ever can be to the layman. 
Father Devlin is also able to demonstrate that 
many of the remaining cruxes in Fubilate are not 
evidences of mental dislocation but theological 
riddles, readily soluble if you know your Bible 
from top to bottom. 

The Smart that comes out of this first-rate 
little treatise is far more of a whole than one 
had believed possible. The only serious gap 
between the ‘sane’ and ‘insane’ halves that 
the author has not seriously and successfully 
bridged over is that between their styles. Very 
occasionally in the blank-verse wastes of the 
Seatonian prize-poems one comes across a single 
line— . 

The invoking ravens in the greenwood wide 
—that adumbrates the future author of A Song 
to David. But this is rare indeed; and the whole 
stylistic question demands, and surely will re- 
ceive, a thorough investigation. 

Himary CorkE 


Memoirs of a Bengal Civilian. By John Beames. 
Chatto and Windus. 30s. 

Punjabi Century. By Prakash Tandon. 
Chatto and Windus. 21s. 


John Beames went to India shortly after the 
Mutiny and stayed there until 1893 as a member 
of what was soon to become the Indian Civil 
Service. Most of his time was spent in the 
province of Bengal, which in those days in- 
cluded not only Bihar and Orissa but also the 
United Provinces, His career was in no way 
outstanding, but this account of what it was 
like for a young man to be suddenly vested 
with judicial and executive authority in a district 
bigger than an English county is exceptionally 
vivid. Beames, it appears, was a somewhat diffhi- 
cult man, largely because he demanded a high 
standard of efficiency such as was not always 
forthcoming. He had a particular dislike for 
Lieutenant-Governors, which seems to have been 
reciprocated, with the result that instead of 
remaining in one district and rising steadily to 
the top appointment in it, he found himself 
being constantly transferred from one trouble- 


as posal in the surroundings of an eighteenth- je 


the gay, drunk © 


It is a fruitful. 


some post to another. Nevertialeas he ene: 


his service as a Commissioner with an annual 


salary of £3,000, a very considerable sum by a 


the standards of ‘the time: ‘ But’, says Beames, 
“I had heavy debts to pay end: the expenses 
of a wife and eight children in England’, 

John Beames writes a splendidly virile English 
and he is incapable of being dull; also he never 
hesitates to speak his mind. It is extraordinary 
that these memoirs should have remained so 
long unpublished: but, as the author’s grandson 
points out in an epilogue, they were written only 
for the amusement of himself and his family 
and were only recently brought to light. Their 
discovery is a real find, for this book is an im- 
portant addition to aiteteenthccehtary Anglo- 
Indian history. 

Punjabi Century also begins with the early 
British days in India, for the author’s grand- 
father was one of the first to take service with 
the British, the beginning of a family connexion 
that lasted until independence. Mr. Tandon’s 
account of his family’s gradual rise in the social 
scale (he himself has risen to the top in modern 
managerial India) is of great interest, and his 
descriptions of Punjabi village life as he knew 
it as a boy are of considerable sociological im- 


portance, the more so because he explains in 


detail the changes brought about by both con- 
tact with the British and the spread of educa- 
tion. The later chapters, which deal with the 
horrors of partition (in the auther’s case this 
meant the complete severance of his family | con- 
nexion with the Punjab) are extremely moving. 
Rather too much use has been made of Indian 
words, the meaning of which will not always 
be apparent to readers who are unfamiliar with 
Indian customs, Otherwise, the book is well 
written, fair-minded, and consistently interest- 
ing. It is primarily a description of the author 
and his family, but it is at the same time an 
informed account of the emergence of modern 
_ India. 

JoHN Morris 
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Since Debussy. A study of modern classical 
‘music as it has developed in this century 
By André Hodeir. 

Secker and Warburg. 30s. 


The author, in his introduction to this survey 
of the contemporary musical scene, seeks to 
account for the ‘prevailing state of confusion 
on the subject of “ modern music” ’ by suggest- 
ing that ‘the problems raised by twentieth- 
century music may simply be more acute and 
agonizing than those man has had to face in the 
past’. And yet, as he observes in a sentence 
which shows the trend of his own thinking and 
contains the raison d’étre of this book, ‘ the con- 
vulsions that wrack our civilization today may 
be the symptoms of its impending death, but 
they may also foretoken the birth of a new 
world’. M. Hodeir, as the title of his book im- 
_ plies, rightly recognizes the immense importance 
of the part played by Debussy in the creation of 
this new world— his shadow spreads over all of 
contemporary music, and especially the most 
recent ’—and then proceeds to discuss the eight 
composers who, in his view, have made, or are 
making, the most significant contribution to the 
music of our time. Only one of these will be 
unfamiliar to most readers—Jean Barraqué 
whom the author, on the strength of a very 
slender output, considers to be ‘ the only great 
twentieth-century disciple of Beethoven’, The 


others are Stare Barték, Schénberg, Berg, h 


Webern, Messiaen, and Boulez. 

M. Hodeir is somewhat patronizing towards 
Stravinsky, doubts whether Bartdk will achieve 
immortality, and asserts that . . . ‘the forlorn 
little worlds of Britten, Menotti and their kind 
simply cannot hold a candle to Barraqué’s 
splendid, shining universe’. Sweeping statements 
of this kind (in any case, why bracket Britten 
with Menotti?) show that M. Hodeir’s judg- 
ments are often far from balanced; and his 


enthusiasm for everything that is avant-garde 


tends to make him intolerant of everything that 
is not completely revolutionary—‘every new 


attainment must be paid for by the destruction — 


of an old one’. Nevertheless he has written a 
stimulating book that can be read with pleasure, 
and has been on the whole well served by his 
translator, Mr. Noel Burch. It was careless of his 
publishers to allow the author’s name, correctly 
spelt on the jacket and on the title-page, to be 
misspelt on the cover of the book itself. _ 
Roitito.H. Myers 


The Cold War and its Origins 1917-1960 © 


By D. F. Fleming. 
Allen and Unwin. Two vols. £5 5s. 


Professor Fleming’s thesis may be summarized 
in his own words: 

The communization of the vast heart of Eurasia, 
the world’s largest island, is the towering political 
fact of the twentieth century. It is a development 
sO momentous and alarming that it has kept the 
Western world in a state of apprehension and 
hostility ever since it began in November 1917 
. .. The splitting of the world into two almost 
equal rival parts . . . was the inescapable and 
inexorable consequence of two world wars... 
which shattered the rule of Europeans over the 
entire globe, ended the undisputed sway of 
democratic capitalism over it, and brought into 
question the ultimate survival of our way of life. 

He believes that the United States made two 
fatal errors in reversing the policies of Wilson 
in 1919 and of Roosevelt in 1945, and he con- 
demns as both sterile and dangerous the policy 
of ‘frustrate their knavish tricks’ practised to- 
wards Russia by President Truman and John 


‘Foster Dulles. 


Professor Fleming’s is thus a fresh, vigorous, 
provocative book. But it is doubly disturbing, 
not only positively because much that he says 
is true, but also negatively because he has that 
American way—not the subtler French way— 
of making things seem clearer than things really 
are. It is too easy to blame only the British 
and French governments for the policy of 
appeasement towards Mussolini and Hitler, for 
this policy was supported by public opinion 


made pacifist by the experience of the first world. 


war. It is too easy to say that the risks Roose- 
velt took were justifiable—was it really necessary 
to allow the Russians to conquer Berlin, Prague, 
and Vienna independently? Is there sufficient 
evidence to suppose that American policy until 
Roosevelt’s death had disarmed Russian. sus- 
Picion or could have done so? 

Once these doubts have been sown in one’s 
mind they create new ones. Professor Fleming 
considers that Russia could not have been ex- 
pected to allow Marshall Aid, however generous 


‘the motives behind it, to steal the Bohemian 


bastion from her in 1948. He also argues that 
the Czech Communists, although they were 
losing popularity, carried off their coup with 
Russian encouragement but without Russian 


A, Siem puporanre a 
overwhelming in 1948? And boone the Czech 
Communists from the key positions they had 
occupied since 1945 were strong enough to 
have seized power in any case, was the actual 
seizure not to be deplored? Need all this have 


- happened if the Americans had occupied the 


Czech capital in 1945? To Professor Fleming, 
it should be added, these doubts are superfluous 
because in his view Eastern Europe had been 
irretrievably lost to the West since the Munich 
Agreement in 1938. 

Professor Fleming’s Pepe to the Middle 
East and to the Suez affair in 1956 are likely to 
interest his British readers particularly. He 
castigates Dulles again, condemning the with- 
drawal of the American offer over the Aswan 
Dam, and he appears to condemn the attitude 
of Mr: Hammarskjéld, suggesting that Israel 
alone could have brought about the salutary fall 
of Nasser’s dictatorship had the Secretary- 
General of the U.N. allowed her to do so. It 
seems puzzling from someone with Professor 
Fleming’s approach that he attaches great im- 


' portance to the humiliation of the British and 


French authorities and makes no mention of the 
division of public opinion in Britain. 

Many readers today will no doubt turn 
quickly to Professor Fleming’s prescription for 
Germany. They will find much useful in- 
formation. Among other things they will find 
a warning emphasis placed upon the success, 
especially among young people in Western 
Germany, of the Austrian-born American, 
William Schlamm. Mr. Schlamm advocates the 
expulsion of the Russians from Eastern Europe 
but ‘declares that the Soviet Union would not 
fight and therefore Western threats of belliger- 
ence would achieve their aim without the 
shooting ’. Professor Fleming quotes a compari- 
son of Mr. Schlamm with ‘another Austrian 
who led Germany to ruin’. He himself, cer- 


‘tainly until the end of 1960, considered. that 


it should have been possible to negotiate a ‘ new 
status for West Berlin’. 

-One cannot help wishing for references in a 
few foreign languages. For example, for the 
interesting views of Professor Jaspers about 
Germany the reader is referred to a brief report 
in The Times in August 1960 instead of being 
introduced to the’ series of articles by Professor 
Jaspers himself in Die Zeit in August and 
September of that year. 

EiseaGber WISKEMANN 


The Lotus-Pocl a Komaone By Chow 
_ Chung-cheng. Michael Joseph. 21s. 


Dr. Chow is the daughter of a Tientsin man- 
darin family. Her book is the story of her youth 
in the nineteen-thirties, and her struggle for an 
education. Her parents believed that a daughter’s 
destiny was to get married as quickly as pos- 
sible, and Dr. Chow was determined to escape. 
In the process she seems to have been as difficult 
as any Western adolescent. She ran away from 
home during her grandfather’s funeral service 
to force her parents to let her go to school. She 
bullied her mother into taking her to Shanghai 


to inspect new schools, and rejected the one they 


were recommended to as too frivolous, comfort- 


able, and Christian, She refused to study in 


Hong Kong—a colonial territory—and, triumph~ | 
antly, in Europe, did her best to stay in Paris 
with the young man she was panies and 
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By Rayner Heppenstall. 


ol mane agen in England and 
. He argues that a national culture is, of 
om caine a eo teaaegs between “first ’ 


were one. ¢ oe history went wrong ’, or they still 
would be). There is a twofold “tradition in 
_Heppenstall’s prose also, the maliciously down- 
right provincial together with “the elegant Fran- 
ce hile rhetorician. It’s a teasing and entertain- 
ing: style, like no one else’s, 
_ From. time to time, though, he speaks Becely 
of the | ‘larger purposes’ of his book. I’m not 
clear what these are, He gives us his thoughts 
about Beckford and Beckett, Jouhandeau and 
Camus, the anti-roman and the English provin- 
_cials; he documents one myth (the noble savage) 
- which has brought the English and French to- 
_ gether, and another (the Celt) which has helped 
to keep them apart. There is a subject here, but 
“only intermittently a theme. He is a short- 
winded writer, but often a rambling one; things 
- fatally catch his eye, and everything must stop 
while he attends to them. Still, the malicious 
"provincial makes some lovely hits. The whole 
tion on C. P. Snow is excellent as is the 
“analysis of | Amis’s | -self-elected provinciality. 
6 When it comes to ‘major authors the snip-snap 
approach doesn’t work so well. He tells us 
"cheerfully the cuts he would have recommended 
bad he been a publisher’s reader confronted with 
Ulys sin typescript. Well, thank God he never 
“was, seeing that he thinks the stupendous 
‘Nighttown’ INCOR, mostly ‘ pointless and 
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; ps are Bee pooried by the text in soeatd 
the author gives the factors in the biology of 
each kind of bird which influence its distribu- 


' tion. He starts by assigning each to the faunal 


type of which it is representative, and states its 
breeding range in terms of climatic zones; he 
a describes its habitat, food, and nesting 


“habits, and concludes with a summary of its 


migrations. __ 

The plates, although not primarily chosen for 
their artistic merit, are a beautiful embellishment 
to the book. They -show each species, as far as 
possible, in its natural habitat and form a valu- 
able supplement to the maps and text. 

Professor Voous’s book is both a valuable 
work of reference and a volume through which 
not only ornithologists but all naturalists wiil 
be delighted to browse, and to which they will 
ros return with ‘pleasure and profit. 

L. HARRISON MATTHEWS 


An Economic History of England, 1870-1939 
By William Ashworth. Methuen. 36s. 


What questions would we most like to see 
answered about the recent economic history of 
this country? Three in particular, perhaps, of 
those which arise out of changes in the British 
economy since Victorian times. Have the changes 
in its structure caused incomes to increase at a 
faster or a slower rate? Have they created a 
greater or less degree of stability of incomes? 
Have they made incomes more equal or less so? 
Professor Ashworth is a brave man, for in this 
volume he has undertaken to answer, if not 
precisely these questions, at any rate that sort of 
question. _ 

The Period between 1870 and 1939 was one 
of immense, sometimes catastrophic, change, 
which is good reason for devoting a volume to 
it. ‘But all its problems have one common 
character; they were those of a mature industrial 
society. Great Britain already stood, ninety 


_ years ago, where many nations now long to be. 


She had gone most of the way towards trans- 
ferring her — population from agriculture to 


industry; she was thoroughly industrial and 


urban; she could fairly claim to work on the 
frontiers" of technical knowledge. Were all her 
economic. problems therefore solved? Professor 


_ Ashworth is acutely conscious of the absurdity ~ 


of such a question. There can be, in the nature 
of the case, no permanent best use of economic 
resources, no putting of the economic cat to 
sleep in front of the fire. A good use of resources 
is relative to the ways of doing things and to 
the purposes of the men of the time. In 1870 
there ‘were many men and women who would 
have strenuously denied that the current use of 
resources was good, in any sense of the word 
that ‘they could understand. The shift of social 
values, as their desires became more articulate, 
would” alone have demanded a different sort of 
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t herself t to all that, pus and 
to the unpredictable ‘demands of two world wars. 


Economic history is at heart the record of 


economic decisions, private and public. The 
most interesting parts of Professor Ashworth’s 


book analyse the performance of British business 


and government in finding their way through 


the unending revision of arrangements which a 


fast-moving and complicated sequence of 
economic situations required. It can hardly 
surprise anybody to find serious traces of error 
and confusion in the national record, as well as 
much energy of adaptation. There is room for 
opposite opinions here. Anyone who enjoyed 
the rather doubtful advantage of living through 


‘many of these events will no doubt find himself 


murmuring doubts, dissents, and incredulities 
from time to time. 

A more serious criticism could be levelled at 
the organization of the book. There is order 
here, but it is somehow not an order which 
restores a sense of the time which flows through 
history and which ought presumably to flow 
also through our books about it. A reader would 
find it hard to divine, if he did not know, the 
incredible variations in the climate of expecta- 


tions which have taken place from time to time 


within a comparatively short period. Some 
recent enquiries into the trade cycle, which 
handle economic growth and fluctuations to- 


_ gether within the limits of a single study, might 


have suggested a different arrangement of the 
material. But these comments notwithstanding 
Professor Ashworth’s book is going to be 
extremely useful, certainly to those important 
consumers, the university student and his 
teachers. : 

W. H. B. Court 


Fighting Admiral. By Donald Macintyre. 
Evans. 25s. 


Defending Field-Marshal von Manstein before 
a British military court at Hamburg in 1949, 
against a charge of not having refused to obey 
superior orders during the German eastern cam- 
paign, Mr. R. T. Paget invoked the case of 
Admiral James Somerville, who protested at 
being ordered to bombard the French fleet at 
anchor off Oran in July 1940, but who after his 
protest—even with the backing of the Admiralty 
—had been rejected by the War Cabinet, did as 
he was told, and crippled or sank the ships. 
More than 1,200 French sailors fell. Much feel- 
ing was excited in France, and Gibraltar was 
raided from the air in reprisal. Yet Oran was 
only one among various places at which the 
British Government then acted in order to 
insure that no French naval unit should be 
utilized by either Italy or Germany. At Halifax 
in Nova Scotia, on the China Station, at Ply- 
mouth and Portsmouth, and at Alexandria, 
Operation Catapult was carried out. The central 
interest of Captain Macintyre’s biography of 
Somerville, who died in 1949, is that it gives the 
admiral’s own version of the sad affair at Oran 
and describes his feelings. What he had to do is 
in retrospect the more deplorable in that at 
Alexandria Admiral Cunningham persuaded 
Admiral Godfroy to come to terms which the 
latter thought honourable. 
MONTGOMERY BELGION 
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THE LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
No. Kid-glove Approach 


MEN AND WOMEN working in advertising ‘ get 
their gifts given to them by God’. This remark 
conjures up a vision of the heavens raining 
down toothpaste vouchers, not to say free 
samples of a new product designed to wash your 
soul whiter than white. It was, however, made 
in dead earnest in ‘ Tonight’ (August 21) by 
Mr. John Davis, who is organizing a campaign 
to advertise religion. This was pretty quick of 
‘Tonight’, because only the day be- 
fore The Observer had told us that 
J. Walter Thompson is giving its 
services free for the purpose. 

Derek Hart, interviewing Mr. 
Davis with rather less than his usual 
charm and tolerance, described the 
same advertising men and women as 
the ‘arch-priests of materialism’. I 
must say I admired Derek Hart on 
this occasion. The advertising of re- 
ligion.is a tricky subject; one which 
may well arouse strong moral reac- 
tions in quite different sorts of people. 
But anyone who feels righteous dis- 
approval may find that more attitudes 
are put to the test by this problem 
than at first seemed likely. Some 
interviewers, or producers, would 
therefore have used the kid-glove 
approach, which would have been 
boring and out of place. Not so ‘ To- 
night’. 

The two remarks about ad-men, 
when taken together, do indeed throw 
a curious light on the nature of both the Giver 
and his Gifts. One begins to wonder whether 
God is on the side of the angels. 

In a nerve-racking week ‘ Tonight’ served us 
well on the more immediate Berlin problem. On 
August 24 we were shown an interview with 
Dean Rusk, conducted in part by an American 
woman journalist who was so direct that I 
wondered why more women aren’t used for 
political interviews here. It would make a 


* Whicker 


change. On August 25 Kingsley Martin and 
Peregrine Worsthorne had a little verbal battle 
over Berlin. Peregrine Worsthorne was so smug 
with his bow tie and sardonic smile that I 
sympathized when Kingsley Martin said that 


From ‘The Crystalmakers’ on August 22: a 
craftsman in a glass factory: and (right) scene 
near Stourbridge, Worcestershire, centre of the 
crystal-glass-making industry 


he wanted to talk seriously. One of the reasons 
that I would like more women in political 
journalism is that I don’t think they would be 
as blasé about risking several million lives as 
Mr. Worsthorne was. But perhaps that is 
feminism of the most prejudiced sort. 

In the same programme there was an awful 
crash somewhere behind the scenes. Everyone 
concerned carried this off very well, but I 
noticed that Cliff Michelmore’s clichés got a 
bit out of hand. At one point we were stumbling 
across a souflé of follies and at another we 
were invited to sit down in cold blood. In a 
manner of speaking we had just done both. 


Down Under’: 
the third of this series 


Alan Whicker in ‘The Townies’ 


I must now, belatedly, mention ‘ Whicker 
Down Under’, a series of programmes about 
Australia with the interviews conducted by Alan 
Whicker. One complaint I have is that they are 
both too long and too short. The glory of ‘ To- 
night’ is that it treats half-a-dozen varied sub- 
jects in a succinct, lively, and intelligent way. 
That does not mean to say that you can give 
the same treatment to a continent, only extend- 
ing the length of time. Many of Alan Whicker’s 
reports and conversations from Australia would 
have been suitable and fascinating for five 
minutes in ‘Tonight’: tack six of these to- 
gether and you get something rather irritating. 
A suspicion of superficiality, which in ‘ Tonight’ 
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Farmers dancing round the figure of a warrior on 

horseback: from ‘Rituals of Rice’, the first of a 

series of films on Japan made by Hugh Gibb, shown 
in B.B.C. television on August 25 


wouldn’t matter a bit, becomes a tiresome obses- 
sion after half-an-hour. And when something 
interesting does crop up and you want to know 
more about it then it’s time to switch off. 

This basic uncertainty on the producer’s part 
struck me more than ever this week (August 27). 
The subject was the inhabitants of Sydney and 
Melbourne, their attitudes to’ the English, and 
the reasons the English give for emigrating to 
Australia. Sydney and Melbourne appear to be 
at daggers drawn. Sydneyites accuse their op- 
ponents of Englishness, dullness, and over- 
earnestness about culture (there is a bread and 
cheese club specially for aspiring writers which 
typifies all three attitudes); Melbourneites accuse 
the enemy of being superficial, unsophisticated, 
and the women of wearing ‘make-up piled on 
with a shovel ’. 

But Australians are not only outspoken about 
each other. The British (immigrants) are a 
“necessary evil’; they are ‘crawlers’, 7.¢., they 
don’t go with their complaints to the boss; and 
Englishwomen are dumpy, plump and suetty— 
with minds to match. The Australians, accord- 
ing to British immigrants, are free and easy, 
friendly and ‘let themselves go’, unlike the 
reserved and unfriendly English. 

At this point it would have been illuminating 
to explore the respective attitudes more deeply, 
instead of leaving. us with the impression that 
city-dwelling Australians are self-satisfied 
and aggressive, while the British are dull, 
unhappy, and too willing to submit to 
authority. Many viewers would have 
these impressions anyway, and would 
have liked them explained instead of 
stated. 

The first programme about Japan, 
‘Rituals of Rice’ (August 25), I found 
disappointing. It also brought into dis- 
repute a somewhat long-winded criterion 
that I established last week. For here we 
had fact piled upon fact, both stated and 
photographed with enormous fidelity. 
But out of it all emerged what? Backache 
on my part, empathetically produced by 
those ingenious and toiling rice-planters; 
also an unpleasant noise in my head 
caused by an overdose of fertility rites. 
The programme lacked an awareness of 
the Japanese as people, partly due to the 
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lack of close-ups and partly to the stress 
on costume, which is dull after ten 
minutes, as against people’s faces which 
never are. When I said that I didn’t like 
Programmes overloaded with opinion I 
didn’t mean to discredit all individual 
viewpoints, only some. 
VERONICA HuLL 


DRAMA 
Rattigan Week 


THE THING that looks the easier is so 
often the more difficult. One might think 
(without thinking) that it would be a far 
simpler matter to adapt a stage play to 
television than a novel. And yet the mere 
fact that the novel is so entirely other, 
that more than nine-tenths of it will have 
to be pruned away, that the dialogue will 
have to be partly written in or rewritten— 
this gives the adapter a comparatively free 
hand. The play-adapter, on the contrary, is 
practically confined to the use of his scissors. 
The accepted length for the stage play is 


The Final Test: 
the barmaid 


about two hours and a half; that for the 
television drama about an hour shorter. 
It is not possible to perform the reduc- 
tion without distortion. The ‘big 
scenes’, the chief characters, must stay, 
the minor events and persons go. But 
then one loses balance, timing, and 
contrast. It is like the difference 
between watching a televised boxing- 
match, say, and then seeing a film of 
its ‘ high-lights’ in ‘ Sportsview’ after- 
wards, It is in fact the longueurs, the 
dud rounds, the towellings between 
them, that make the high-lights. A pro- 
gramme of high-lights is as pointless 
and indigestible as a meal of bon-bons 
and liqueurs. 

These truisms were underlined on 
successive evenings last week. On Sun- 
day, August 20, we had Terence Ratti- 
gan’s The Winslow Boy; and on 
Monday a revival of the same author’s 
first play written specially for tele- 
vision, The Final Test. Briefly, the 
second worked and the first didn’t. 
What one may call the ‘high-lights 
factor’ is all the more pervasive if the 
author is a first-class craftsman. The 
Winslow Boy is perfectly tailored for 
the stage—unfortunately. Also (and 
this is a second point) its language is 


: Karl Lanchbury (left) as Reggie Palmer, John 
Stone as his father, Sam Palmer, and Patsy Rowlands as Cora, 


televised on August 24: 
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Scene from The Winslow Boy, with Emlyn Williams 
as Sir Robert Morton interrogating John Norman as 


Ronnie Winslow 


geared to the greater stylization of the 
theatre. What sounds straightforward enough in 
the darkened auditorium comes out in the 
living-room as stilted, unnatural, 
and over-stressed—particularly if, 
as on this occasion, it is unlucky 
enough to follow the felicities of 
“Hancock ’. Not that ‘ Hancock’ 
is not stylized: but it is a styliza- 
tion of intimacy, not of rhetoric. 

The Winslow Boy was also 
Emlyn Williams’s first appear- 
ance in television drama—a wel- 
come event and a notable per- 
formance, yet I felt that perhaps 
he too had failed to complete 
the transition from the one styli- 
zation to the other. Viewers will 
remember the most glittering 
high-light, the big scene in which 
the K.C. tests the naval cadet’s 
truthfulness the rough way, con- 
cluding with the coup-de-théatre 
line ‘ The boy is obviously inno- 
cent’. Surely that surprising 
conclusion demands a casual, 
almost a throw-away style? Yet 
Mr. Williams put a _ heavy 
pause between ‘obviously’ and 


A scene from the Glyndebourne production of The Barber of Seville, 
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Michael Caine (left) as the young man and Frank 
Finlay as 


the middle-aged business in The 


Compartment 
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‘innocent’, thus blunting Mr. Rattigan’s effect. 

Monday’s Rattigan was a comparatively light- 
weight affair, a piece of harmless foolery about 
cricket and by no means lacking in dramatic 
clichés—e.g. the stage ‘ poet’, so oddly different 
from the genuine article. Yet as a whole, being 
devised for rtelevision, it added up in a way 
that The Winslow Boy never had a chance to do. 
An elegant performance, by the way, from that 
perfect barmaid, Patsy Rowlands. 

The Compartment (August 22) was an excel- 
lent conception: two men alone in a corridor- 
less railway carriage, the one a quiet business 
man, the other a garrulous youth who turns out 
to be a dangerous maniac. If this exercise in the 
macabre only partly came off, it was because, in 
order to be frightened, one had to identify 
oneself with the little business man; and he was 
made to handle the whole business so ineptly 
that, in all modesty, it was really rather difficult. 

Storyboard (Friday) was unhappy with 
Raymond Chandler. The cast struggled with 
their American accents and with their lines. 
Better leave this sort of nonsense to Perry 
Mason. 

HILary CORKE 


(Mr. Frederick Laws is on holiday) 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
‘Victims of Duty’ 


IonEsco’s Victims of Duty (Third, 
August 21) expounds the surrealist 
theory of drama more clearly than 
almost all his other works. The play 
opens in a comfortable bourgeois flat 
in which Choubert and Madeleine are 
soon involved in a discussion of the 
merits and faults of the theatre as we 
have known it. This discussion acts as 
a kind of prologue to the pseudo-drama 
which is to follow, and ina superficial 
way it could be said to contain the 
author’s views on the theatre before 
Ionesco. Choubert says that all the 
plays that have ever been written have 
never been anything but thrillers and 
that every play has contained a realistic 
investigation brought to a successful 
conclusion. He cites a miracle play 
and compares it to a newspaper story, 
and considers that the classics are at 
best refined detective drama. 

This kind of chat is good clean 
iconoclasm but it seems worth asking 
whether in fact Ionesco is any different 
from his predecessors and whether his 
dramatic theories produce in practice 
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to symbolism is in fact a movement from one 
dream vision to another. The Detective becomes 
Choubert’s father. Choubert descends to the 


_ bottom of the sea and climbs to outer space. He 
speaks to his father who is dead and exploits the 


theme that regret is the dominating passion in 
one’s relationship with one’s parents. He is 
sporadically harried by the Detective who is 
looking for one called Mallo- with a ¢ or a d 
and this, we may suppose, is a burlesque of the 
_ drama before Ionesco. 

But i in spite of the dream rationale, which’ has 
a conscious logic, Choubert emerges relative to 


- the - other characters as a variation on the 


Berenger of two other plays. He is the innocent 
anarchic man who is a prey to the organizers of 


life and a victim of the duties of living. As he 
is initially posed as an intellectual and as he is ~ 


_ finally witnessed as the victim of this duty it 
could be said that even within the surrealist 
drama there is a successful and predictable con- 
clusion. It can be argued that Choubert’s end 
is not predictable to anyone who has never 
heard or seen an Ionesco play, but the same can 
be said of Euripides or Sophocles. 

In fact, more than this can be said. The folly 
of the surrealist position is that art has to con- 
trive an order. Ionesco makes a brilliant grab 
at the unconscious of his Chouberts and his 
Berengers but he still leaves out as much as his 
naturalist enemies. At times he stimulates his 
audience by giving it the unexpected, but there 
will come a time when the unexpected will be 
predictable and we shall then endure a season 
of Ionesco-type plays. Some of us will be con- 
vinced that we are witnessing a new reality but 
others will cry for a return to a more logical 
theatre. It is a paradox that Ionesco himself 
may provoke this return. He illustrates more 
clearly than anyone else the absurdity of those 
tantrums against the theatre which protest that 
the theatre is a theatre. Behind his. charade 
Ionesco knows as well as those he despises that 
his play is taking place in a theatre and that 
no amount of seeming illogic will destroy this 
knowledge. Like his most favoured characters 


he too is a victim of duty. In his most beautiful _ 


passages, when a solemnity breaks through the 
contrived farce and when he lets his character 
speak out, he betrays an awareness of the sad 
beauty of the world and a sense that he has a 
duty to convey it, It is a pity that a secondary 
and more temporal sense of duty towards the 
state of the theatre as such has forced him to 
diversify his talent. In the great moments he 
_ has few equals but at other times he is no more 
than a child scrawling rude words on a wall. 
Martin Esslin produced the play and did it 
_ so brilliantly that I wondered for a moment how 
it could ever be produced on a stage. He em- 


- ployed a cast of devotees, and it is a matter for 


theatrical history that Harold Pinter played the 
Detective with great distinction. Kenneth Grif- 
fith took Choubert through the extraordinarily 
difficult metamorphoses without leaving the lis- 
tener in the lurch. 

Heywood’s A Woman Killed with Kindness 
(Home, August 20) may be considered the 
ancestor of the kind of play Ionesco so much 
abhors. I have reviewed it before but I cannot 
refrain from defending it from such charges. 
If it had been written by Unamuno we should 

_ have heard a lot more about it. 

Philip Mackie’s The Right Person (Home, 

August 23) took place in a hotel bedroom in 


_ Copenhagen, where the English wife of a Dane 
is confronted by a Resistance man who wants 


to meet her husband. Stephen Murray conveyed 
the menace behind his interrogation of the wife 
(June Tobin) which attempted to establish the 


It we are to get hold 
of the play at all we must approach it as if it~ 
is a dream. The apparent movement from reality 
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When the husband returned to the hotel the 
Resistance man did not recognize him. Only 


when the couple were alone again did the listener 
discover that the Dane had had his face burned 
in an accident and that he was in fact the 
betrayer. This was a short, neat little play and 
it was charged with R. D. Smith’s taut sense of 
production. 

IAN oor 


THE SPOKEN WORD Ske 
| Letter-Writing 
IN A LETTER written to her husband 


essential qualities of . good _letter- 
writing: ‘ All letters should be as free and easy 
as one’s discourse, not studied as an oration, 
nor made up of hard words like a charm’. On 
three consecutive mornings last week in the 


Home Service we heard the first part of ‘The | 
‘Personal Art ’—extracts of famous letters chosen 
On Wednesday, August 23,. 


by John Carroll. 
under the heading ‘Love Letters’, we were 
given a glimpse of the personality behind the 


-pen—the private individual committing to paper 


words from the heart, intended only for the 
receiver, not for the public. Dr. Johnson 
wrote to Mrs. Thrale: ‘In a man’s letters, his 
soul lies naked. I conceal nothing from you’. 
It is rarely that letters are contrived, unless sub- 
consciously authors like Horace Walpole write 
them with an eye to future publication. There 
is usually a spontaneity in the letter-form which 
releases any inhibitions and one feels free to 
confess on paper what one would normally con- 
ceal in speech. There is no fear of saying 
the wrong thing—a certain boldness creeps in 
and the writer finds himself unable to stop the 
flow of words. 

It is fortunate that these letters, including one 
from Henry VIII to Anne Boleyn, another from 
Sir Christopher Wren to Mistress Faith Coghill, 
were not destroyed. Biographers and historians 
may try to be faithful to their subject, but they 
cannot convey to the reader the essence of the 
person, as can their letters. The last ‘love’ 
letter was written by Madame du Barry to Mon- 
sieur Duval and is, I feel, the most fascinating in 
this short collection: ‘I love you dearly ... I 
don’t want to remain a shopgirl. You shall begin 
by renting me a room, or keep me at your home 
and give me a hundred livre a month... If you 
do not love me, let each of us try our luck 
elsewhere. I embrace you heartily’. Her frank- 
ness is brutal, her ambition apparent, and yet 
one of her many biographers has described her 
as gentle, and living only for love! It seems that 
women like du.Barry and Pompadour are deter- 


‘mined to be rich rather than happy. 


‘Letters to. Sons and Daughters’ on August 
24 contained an extract from a letter written by 
Mr. Burney to his daughter Fanny, who was 
about to elope. His advice seems very tame in 
comparison with his daughter’s determination to 
find happiness despite her filial respect. A letter 
from the late King George VI to Princess 


Elizabeth after her wedding is already well 


known for its touching sincerity and simplicity. 
‘Private History’, on Friday, found us shar- 
ing in the innocent delights of a turkish bath 


with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, an expert 


in the art of witty letter-writing. When Welling- 
ton was asked his opinion of Napoleon he wrote 
with candour: ‘ His whole life was a fraud’. 

I wonder how many letters have been written, 
worth preserving, since the invention of the 
telephone? So much energy is spent talking 
that the thought of writing a letter has become 
a chore rather than a pleasure. Part Two of 
“The Personal Art’ is to be welcomed: it is 
refreshing to gain an insight into a nearly lost 
and forgotten art. I hope that Mr. Carroll will 


- in 1653, Dorothy Osborne clarified the © 


based we were told on an unfinished oper 


about these two Aine are 


onvey 
Jn his letters than in his books. 5 


The intriguing world of a du nae or ant 
other courtesan seems remote from the worl 
of the present-day teenager, but there isa con 
necting thread—the art of being a woman 
Last Friday in the Home Service Mr. Jame 
Hemming made some unusual observations (‘I 
there a flight of girls from school?’) on th 


position of young girls who are dissatisfied witl 


their education. The art of being feminin 
should be inborn—if not, it is unlikely that ; 
Professor of Empirical Logic at the universit 
will be able to help—only ae could accom 
Push such a task. 

~~ MICHAEL SWAN 


MUSIC on Sn 
‘Iphigénie en Tauride 

Ir Is ALWAYS something of an even 

to hear one of the three or four sur- 


‘viving operas of Gluck, and the Coven 
production at the Edinburgh Festiva 


Garden 
of Iphigénie en Tauride was quite an outstand- 


ing event. Oddly, this final, commanding 
example of French classical opera, said not te 
have been given at Covent Garden for over ¢ 
hundred years—actually I find no trace of it ir 
the Covent Garden records at all—has remained 
apart from amateur performances, unknown tc 
us. Based on an eighteenth-century version ot 
the play of Euripides, the plot is extremely 
stylized, with the result that after Act I the 
thrust and drive of Gluck’s inspiration tends 
to peter out. A practical man of the theatre a: 
well as a visionary genius, Gluck was not above 
rehashing arias and interludes from his earlie1 
works, and it has been authoritatively pointed 
out that the greater part of this Greek tragic 
opera, including the famous ‘O malheureuse 
Iphigénie’, consists of skilful adaptations of this 
kind. But in that first act what wonderful 
choruses, what gloriously moulded recitatives! I 
have yet to receive its full visionary and aural 
impact at a stage performance—the Edinburgh 
production will be given next month at Covent 
Garden—but even over the air the white heat 
of the drama was impressive enough. 

-I was left in two minds about Rita Gorr, of 
Amneris fame, as Iphigenia, for she seemed to 
be negotiating the upper register of her voice 
under strain. But the men were good, André 
Turp as Pylades and Louis Quilico as Thoas, 
and particularly Robert Massard as Orestes who 
immediately lifted the production on to 4 


-superior level. Both vocally and histrionically 


M. Massard is an artist who generates great 


excitement. Seldom have I heard the French 


language, with its explosive labial and dental 
consonants, delivered with such fervour. Thus, 
surely, must the legendary French tragedian 
Mounet-Sully have impressed the audiences of 
his time in the roles of Oedipus and Hamlet, the 
thunder of his voice setting up a tremor even in 
the great candelabra of the Comédie Francaise. 

Anxious, with only one pair of ears and one 


pair of eyes, to hear the new Symphony, 


Hecuba’s Lament, commissioned by the B.B.C. 
from Alexander Goehr (Third, August 24), and 


at the same time the television broadcast from 
_ Glyndebourne of The Barber of Seville (August 


24), I was obliged to perform something of a 
virtuoso feat. Leaving the shots of limousines 


and evening gowns accompanying the persuasive 
tones of Peter Ebert’s introduction to The 


Barber, I plunged into Mr. Goehr’s propery 


could possibly suggest the grim tragedies ssc 


re 


taf one of the arias 


| THERE IS NO finer example of 

the profound difference be- 

theory and practice than Louis 

and far too often a knowledge of his 
te: 


t the me composer fa fail to filersiond 
hers - oon of what he was prepared to 


“intellectually just what Ee acical 
if one is to go by his own words 
t. But he knew eco what 


me cet ae Pgnridctstood: Spohr is no 
ven, although there was a time when he 
d to be the greater composer. He 


st all the time—that is, if one 
instrumental music. I have said 
1ew what would do in his own music; 
also what would not do. Because of 
ure to understand Beethoven he has been 
of a lack of self-criticism in his own 
lich is rather poor reasoning. How- 
charge of which it is easy to dispose; 
is sufficient. In 1812 he produced 


id had a ie reahes of performances by 
pohr, however, was highly dissatisfied 
ee withdrew it and sup- 


, done orn to dim. 
- finest work is to be 
large output of instru- 
there are riches enough 


fee you is only 


great and a fine and rewarding } 


Menicben which Karajan gave 
n Philharmonic at Edinburgh 
26); i is one of his less often per- 


teful. The ‘ Hero’s Life’ which it 


, that of Strauss himself, is a senti- 


wee 
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any one strand to get out of hand. The humour 
is mainly concentrated in the pair of bubbling, 
irrepressible horns, and it is a mark of Spohr’s 
innate classical mastery that these instruments 
are always subtly under control, although they 
frequently appear to threaten wreck to the 
design. 

The same control is to be found in the 
Nonet, Op. 31, another work in the diverti- 
mento style, where, true to type, the interest is 
centred principally in the wind quintet; as in 
the Octet, however, its subtlest feature is that 
the strings, while mainly supporting, are still 
maintained as true chamber parts. The Nonet, 


especially, has a slow movement of grave beauty 


and noble proportions. : 

In fact, the character of his instrumental 
music is admirably summed up in the various 
contemporary accounts of his violin playing, 
in which all agree that the tone and attack were 
firm and bold, with finesse but without finicki- 
ness, and at the same time pure. In his 
chamber music, particularly, the kind of chro- 
miaticism with which one meets has its roots in 
the type of structural chromatic tonality of 


which Schubert was a much greater master. But 


Spohr, ‘too, had a deep understanding here, and 
it shows itself in such things as the magical 
divergence on to B major harmony in the first 
movement of the E flat Double Quartet, Op. 77, 

just as the music is busily preparing for a 
second subject in C minor. The B major proves 
to be the tonic ‘Neapolitan’ sixth of B flat 
major, the normal key at this point, but Spohr’s 

masterly use of this chromatic harmony for six 
bars has made the normal sound much stranger 


than if he had made use here of something really 


unusual. This is the kind of constructive use 
of chromaticism with which one is constantly 
confronted in the chamber music. 

The same movement has a magnificently terse 
development in which in a few bars the two 
answering parts of the main theme grow in 
combination with each other and show consis- 
tently changing characters, so that the beginning 
of the recapitulation comes as a culmination of 
this growth and the most necessary thing at that 
moment. This is classical structure as the 
greatest masters understood it, and in such 
works Spohr is with them. 

I have said that Spohr is no Beethoven; he 


- is something else—he is himself, and that is 


valuable; also there are composers, of whom he 
is one, in whom failure to understand others is 


‘ itakness of his work is apparent. 
He is ac composer of a time and, in one way, 
that time is our time rather than his own. He 


arty 


understood b 
“The Gritics 
irony, 


f e 
musical pone “gaade see Strauss in Heldesiaiea a a 


must have been written with his foot. And the — 


unfortunate result is that whereas Strauss’s 


early critics certainly deserved arrows to be 
aimed at them, the salvoes fired by Strauss have 
merely redounded on his towering figure like 
a boomerang. 
acai EDWARD LOCKSPEISER 


: Instrumental music by Spohr will be Broadkast in the Home Service at 10.30 am. on Tuesday, Wednesday, Bie! 


made extravagant claims for some of his work— 
the Historical Symphony, for instance, where 
the finale was, according to him, the very latest 
thing and left Beethoven and the others in the 
previous movements far behind. But, in fact, all 
this music is pure Spohr, and of a pretty high 
quality. And this is the point: whatever Spohr 
wrote, he was Spohr, absolutely unmistakably. 
Here he is not classical, he is twentieth-century. 
It is our own time which has produced the 
composer with the style so personal that he is 
recognized in the opening bars—Sibelius, Elgar, 
Nielsen, Stravinsky, Hindemith, Vaughan Wil- 
liams, Britten; whatever they write is immedi- 
ately recognizable. This is a large part, although 
not all, of their individuality, and in this Spohr 
is of their company. He is the first’: modern 


individual composer. His individuality is of a 


narrower kind than that of the great classical 
composers; they had a universality. This is local; 
nor is this entirely an adverse criticism. But it 
does explain to some extent why these com- 
posers, fine as they are, cannot speak to all men 
with the same pungency, except in isolated 
works. 

Spohr had a leaning towards surface experi- 
ment, as in the Seventh Symphony for two 
orchestras; this is really a matter of a normal 
orchestra with a concertante group of eleven 
solo instruments. But such experiments, with 
one exception, do nothing to help or hinder his 
music. The exception is his Fourth Symphony, 
The Consecration of Sound. This, written to 
a (recited) poem by Carl Pfeiffer, produces a 
complete departure from the classical symphonic 
structure which gains immeasurably by being 
divorced from the poem. 

The structural experiment of the Gesangs- 
szene Violin Concerto, No. 8 in A minor, is 
no more than a large-scale return to the origin 
of the concerto. Its music, however, is of his 
best; it is one of the finest works of its kind 
in the nineteenth century, which could also be 
said of at least four others of his fifteen. In 
shape it is an extended recitative in which the 
orchestra hints at the finale; this leads to the 
aria, a big, spaciously designed slow movement, 
followed by the finale, which is really like a 
large, typical Spohr concerto first movement. A 
striking feature of this and others of his violin 
concertos is that the solo writing is prophetically 
like that of Joachim’s two magnificent later 
concertos in style and content, and these left 
their impress on Brahms. Not all of Spohr’s 
work is of this order, but there is a sufficient 
proportion to justify him as a composer a good 
deal of whose music should be regularly 


performed. 


‘THIS IS THE TIME when winter-flowering plants 
need special care. If you planted your arum lilies 
out of doors to save watering through the sum- 
mer, you will find them just beginning to root 
and throw up their leaves, so lift them carefully 


to avoid breaking any more roots than you can — 
possibly help. If the arums were rested in their. 


pots, shake them out, remove all the soil, and 
give them a clean start. This will give you really 
good flowers. Make their soil rich, with plenty 
of cow dung mixed in with it, and keep them 
sprayed twice daily, but do not over-water at 
the start; let the roots get going first. 
I notice that cyclamen are on sale already, but 
I think it is better to keep everything in season. 
‘One does not want to mix cyclamen with 
begonias and gloxinias. Try to get some good 
plants for the winter. I expect you have your 
cyclamen in frames just getting well rooted, and 
the foliage with its lovely markings stiff and 
strong. Once the roots are well through, start 
feeding with liquid-manure, water and soot, 
mixed until it is a brown colour, Keep watch for 
the vine weevil which can soon ruin a whole 
batch. Dust a little derris powder between the 
pots for safety, give them plenty of night air, 
and keep the lights on in the day with a slight 
shading. 
. This is a good time to wash ahd clean the 
greenhouse before putting in the plants. Scrub 


the glass and woodwork with soft soap with a 


Flowerlhe Plants for ‘the Winter! and | Spring 


By Fre STREETER 


thimble-sized pot of paraffin well mixed with it. 

Your hydrangeas are probably out in the open 
ripening the buds. If you want to blue a batch 
for next year, start to give them a few doses of 
sulphate of aluminium, according to the direc- 
tions on the container. Do not try to blue all 


me 


“The Tsar’ 


Violets 


the pink varieties because some will not take it. 


The cuttings rooted last month are ready for 
potting. Use light soil and no lime, always pot 
lightly and keep the plants growing, then you 
will get specimen flower heads next spring. 
‘There is plenty of time to root another batch if 


you have room. 


Do not forget this is the best time for propa- 
gating bedding plants for next season. You can 
do this with any shrubs you wish to increase. 
They will root easily and become safe before the 
winter sets in. Keep sweet violets fed and hoed 
and any runners removed, and dust the leaves 


‘over with soot at least every fortnight. Violets 


are just making up their crowns and should be 
kept growing clean and strong. 

If you have the room for a few strawberries 
in pots, put them into their six-inch fruiting 
pots right away, and make sure to pot them 
firmly. Use fairly heavy loam, decayed manure, 
and crushed mortar rubble to keep it open; stand 
the pots outside, and see they do not dry out. 

It will pay to sow your own spring cabbage 
seed: Harbinger, April, Flower of Spring, or 


-Ellams Early are all good sorts. Draw shallow 


drills one foot apart and water them well before 
putting in the seed. Dust a little lime over the 
surface after the seed is covered in, and place a 
piece of old netting over to XOPE the as from 
dusting in the fine soil. ‘ : 


—From ‘In the South-East’ (Home Service) 


Bridge Forum 


. By 


The European Bridge Championship 
will be held in Torquay, beginning 
on September 24. In a series of 
articles, famous hands from previous European 
Championships are being discussed. 


GREAT BRITAIN last won the Open Champion- 
ship in 1954 when, at Montreux, they went 
through the series undefeated: a few months 
later they went on to win the World Champion- 
ship. It was Austria and Germany, however, who 
figured in the most sensational hand of the 
Montreux tournament: Dealer, South; Game all: 


NORTH 
4&J 104 
¥AQ 10986 
2 
& A65 


A merciful veil is cast over the bidding, but 


in one room North, the great Austrian player 


Karl Schneider, was the declarer in Six Hearts. 
East led the queen of clubs and Schneider 
viewed his dummy with no show of concern. 
He trumped the first club on the table and im- 
mediately led a spade, the jack losing to the ace. 
East played a second club and this too was 
trumped on the table: Schneider continued with 
the king of hearts, overtaken by the ace, and 
ran the heart suit, East, in the belief that the 
declarer held four-clubs, parted with two of his 
diamonds, and that was enough for the declarer. 
One round of spades, two clubs trumped on the 
table, the ace of clubs and six rounds of trumps 
left only three cards. West needed three dia- 
monds to protect that suit, and since he still 
had to retain the king of spades to guard against 
the declarer’s ten, he was powerless. 

The German East-West pair must have found 
it difficult to explain to their colleagues how Six 
Hearts had been made against them. How much 
more difficult for the Austrian East-West pair, 
who also permitted their opponents to make a 
small slam—in spades! j 

This time the declarer was Egmont von 
Dewitz, in the South seat, and once again the 


the standards of the championships. ” 


Hands from the European Championships—VIII 
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opening lead was a club. He won on the table 
with the ace and played the jack of spades: both 
defenders played low and Von Dewitz saw his 
chance. He trumped a club in hand and led a 
small spade towards the ten. West could see 
that the heart suit was solid—why else should 
the declarer not wish to ruff some losing dia- 
monds? The possibility of two top trumps 
being outstanding did not cross his mind. He 
decided that the declarer had sensed that the 
spade finesse was wrong and sought to produce 


the overtrick in the most spectacular manner. 


With the air of a man who would not be fooled, 
he laid down his king of spades, and there was 
no swing on the deal. 

Of. course, West would have avoided his prob- 
lem had he won the first spade, but even at the 
later stage he was clearly at fault. The declarer 
could not possibly neglect a trump finesse if he 
needed it for the contract. And if his contract 
was safe, there was no good reason why he 
should prefer to rely on an unlikely mistake to 
yield him his overtrick and neglect a straight- 
forward finesse to do so. Opportunism of the 
order shown by both declarers is in keeping w: 


may be expected to Produce its, pies 


WHEN FULL-SCALE meals have to 
be prepared and cake-making is a 
~ regular activity, tools that save 
cE up work and often do it better, are 
worth acquiring. 
hs An electric mixer gives valuable help with a 
-number of jobs, though with just how many 
depends upon the type of mixer. The smallest 
portable mixer creams fat and sugar, beats in 
eggs, whisks and whips with high efficiency. To 
fold in flour or to rub fat into flour a larger and 
more expensive mixer is required, while dough 
kneading is possible only with the most powerful 
‘machines. Medium-sized mixers usually take 
_from one to four attachments, ¢.g., juice extrac- 
tor, shredder, mincer, liquidizer-grinder, which 
are sold as optional extras. Potato-peeling, 
vegetable-slicing, pea-hulling, sausage-making, 
and knife-sharpening attachments are also 
obtainable with a few special machines. 
' Difference in price between the small, port- 
-able mixers that are held in the hand and used 
with any bowl or pan and the large bowl-and- 
stand mixers is considerable. A single-speed 
portable mixer can be bought for less than £5, 


but a fairly powerful multi-speed revolving bow! 


costs about £20, and an extra-efficient one with 
‘a complete range of attachments (extras) from 
£25-£35. 

' As well as having more uses the bowl-and- 
‘stand machines can be left for a minute or two 
-to ‘get on with the job’ on their own. Against 
this, they tend to be noisy and take up a fair 
amount of space. Attachments need assembling, 
taking apart again, and washing up. With the 
small, portable mixers, the beaters or whisks 
click into position with a one-hand movement 
and need less washing up than an ordinary 
egg-whisk. 


Crossword No. 1,631. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened) : 


-and meat mincers are also made. 
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KAY SMALLSHAW on Fi ok and larger kitchen tools 


juicers 
A combined 
grinder-liquidizer grinds coffee or nuts, makes 
breadcrumbs, chops parsley and mint, purées 
fruit and cooked vegetables, in seconds, as well 
as producing mayonnaise or mousses remarkably 
quickly. Price depends upon the power and 
quality of the motor and the capacity and design 
of the goblet, but ranges from under £5 to about 
three times as much. 

When an electric mincer is not possible or 
will not pay its way (price about £8; £5 to £6 
for a mincer attachment) most family kitchens 
require a hand-operated machine. The ordinary 
small to medium disc-cutter mincer with tinned 
finish costs from under £1 to £2. Paying extra 
for a clampless model is often worth while, so 
long as suction feet, for anchorage to a worktop, 
are fitted. Without them it may need steadying 
with one hand, which slows up the work. 

A mechanical peeler, operated by turning a 
handle or by a small water-wheel fitted in the 
base, can be a boon if 2 to 3 Ib. of potatoes or 
root vegetables have to be prepared at a time. 
Storage space close to the sink is essential; and 
a demonstration before buying is sensible, for 
efficiency and ease of working varies. Prices 
range from £2 upwards. Electric peelers cost a 
good deal more. 

Because it speeds up cooking, a pressure 


Self-contained grinders, liquidizers, 


_ cooker can well be considered among the kitchen 


gadgets. Size and weight, as well as cost—two 
to three times that of a good aluminium sauce- 
pan—can be drawbacks. Versatility and fuel- 
saving are arguments in its favour. Models made 
by the Pressure Cooker Manufacturers Associa- 
tion comply with the necessary standards of 
safety. 

Household scales are an undoubted help to 


‘5 

fe / 
With both the pan and weights 
and spring balances accuracy depends largely 
upon ae It is not wise to expect too great 


good cooking. 


a rangé unless you are prepared to pay for it. 
For instance, for a given price, scales weighing 
from 1 lb. to 4 ounce; from 2 lb, to 4 ounce or 
from 4 Ib. to 1 ounce will be more accurate than 
if the range is from 5 Ib. to 4 ounce or from 
10 lb. to 1 ounce. 
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in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crossword the 
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Each clue is an anagram of a title of a Schubert song 
in its original language. After the letters have been re- 
arranged in their proper order, certain letters are to be 
removed and the remaining word (the number of letters 
of which is given after the clue) entered in the light. 
Punctuation and accents are to be ignored, Five of the 
lights are proper nouns, one of which is geographical, and 
some titles are used more than once. Unchecked letters 
are as follows: RICH SHINS ERR: IDS FLESH. (R, = 
reversed; U. = up). 


CLUES—ACROSS 


»1. I draw cash (5) 35. The cats dine (4) 
4, And nun’s terrible deed 37. Able lad (2) 
(7) 39. Posh Maria (6) 
Eased rifle under (5) 
Gnus saunter (5) 
43R. Or émerge in view (5) 
44, Ike, Saul (3) 
15. End chants (5) 46. Nine anodes (4) 
16. Elstree lime (4) 47. Reg dies (3) 
17, Enid upset boat (4) 48R, Bullied men (5) 


11. A purge started a rum- 40. 
pus (8) 41. 
14, ae fares up. No ride] 


19. Edie is left (5) 49, He organised men again 
22. Vouch for the machine? (8) 

O, not me (8) 51. Revert results (5) 
25, Branded demon (6) 52. Fear eels (4) 
2%, Nudes lull members (6) 53, C.1.D. has war (4) 
28. Hand flung rein (4) 54, Wee ham dish (4) 
29. Ruin lunch feast (5) 55. Children get terms (8) 
31, Seeing it red. (4) 56. Let Dennis endure bard 
83. Gat wider urn (4) 6) 

We Gath eas 

iimees 


DOWN 
24. Dig rut there (4) 
26. as has dim chances 


1. Sid buried hut (6) 
2. Pa, all are lost (3) 
8. Deposit (2) 


a2 * A 27U. Three old ginger cats 
4, ee mad Kent driver dine (9) 


$0. Goshawks near corn (7) 
32. Let more go to Paris (6) 
33. She can work organs (6) 
34. I see rod (4) 


36. Had wretched 
bench (7) 


. Got a terrible end (7) 
. Endured brazen red (5) 
Turtle servers (S) 


5. Regard tent size (4) 
6. Huge ice beds (3) 
7U. Caught sun (3) 

8. Linda burned me (5) 
9. Dear salt (3) 


16. ‘ Crimes’, the murder 
song (6) 


largest 


38 
12, London fares (5) 42 
13. Edible brand (5) 44. 
18. Each rebel spider (6) 45. Pip made a request in 
20. Girl used chicks (5) Basle G) 
21, Pledge grand rope (5) 46, I rated a nun (4) 


23. Lawrence’s tired hand 50. Bod. lids G) 
51U. Tie designer (3) 


Solution of No. 1,629 


P. G. Hall (Cambridge); 2nd prize: 
E, C. Bond 


1st prize: 
E. G. Phillips (Bangor); 3rd prize: 
(Pulborough). 
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LEISURE 


a well spent 


in reading for 


a DEGREE 


~@ One of today’s problems is how to 


make the best use of leisure hours. 
If’ you are studiously inclined 
_ your « spare time might well be 
occupied in ‘reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the widen- 
ing of outlook, ang development of 
“mental abilities. Moreover under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
“some .cases two). You may study for these in 
your own time and. -wherever you are. 


e Wolsey Hall Postal Beurses for these examina- 
tions are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lesson§, Test Papers, Model Answers, -assess- 
ment of your w ritten work and solution of all 
difficulties by your tutoys. A guarantee is 
given that in the event of failure, tuition will 
be continued free. Moderate fees: instalments. 
More .than 16,000 Suceesses at London 
University examinations alone= from: 1947. 


e Prospectus free on request (mentioning 


exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E4 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Course 
“is the most efficient, the most-economical and 
the most convenient means of preparing for 
General Certificate of Education and Prelim. 


for UNIVERSITY, 


- exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. ex- 
ternal peat University Degrees; for ‘Civil 
Service, Local. Government, .dnd_commereial | 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, Ac- 


-countancy, Costing, Secretaryship, and Personnel 
Management, for - Dip. 


in Marketing, 
_ Export, etc. exams. Many ‘intensely practical 
(non-éxam.) courses in business subjects. 


- MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSES 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful. 
~ Text-book Lending Library. Moderate fees 
* payable by instalments. 

Write ‘today for™ ‘prospectus, sent FREE on 
réquest. mentioning exam. or subjects in 
< which interested -to the Secretary (D1/1). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE Be 
. ALBANS 


or =a 30, (Queen Victoria Ae London, E. St 4 


Inst. of | 


7 


, University ) 
Correspondence 
College 


Founded in the year 1887 


Founder; WILLIAM BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. 
; Principal: CEcIL RniGs: M.A., or: cy 
Deputy Principal: GEORGE WALKER, PH.D.CAMB., M.SC. syD. 


UNIVERSITY. OF. LONDON 
DEGREES | 


B.A., B. Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., B.Mus. 


e Degrees of. London University are open without peiderice or * 
attendance at lectures and thus can be obtained by spare time study. 

__U.C.C. prepares students for General Certificate of Education 

_ (for Entrance requirements), and the Degree examinations. 
Help can be given for M.A., and there are Courses for the Post- 
Graduate Certificate in Education, and other Certificates. 


@ The College is an Educational Trust not conducted primarily 
as a profit-making concern, and has a staff of highly qualified - 
Tutors who are specialists in teaching by post. The moderate 

. fees may be paid: by instalments if desired. In the event of 
failure tuition is continued free of charge subject to cleatly - 
. stated conditions. Textbook lending library. Cae oo ae 


=a 


More than 44,000 Successes at London University — | 
and G.C.E. examinations during the years 1920-1960. 


se Write for free PROSPECTUS to the Registrar, _ 


56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


~ G@. K. BUREAU 


GRANADA TV 
looking for somebody to take 
charge of 


SCREEN PROMOTION 


-TEMPORARY 
OFFICE STAFF 
HOURS 10 a.m.-5 p.m. : 


is 


Comptometer Operators 


£12 .}]| in Manchester. He should have ex- 
Burroughs Operators £12 perience of layout, design, copywriting 
Remington Operators £12 "and in addition must have enthusiasm 
Nats.31/32/158/160/3000 11>gns. and imagination. Attractive salary and 
Powers-Samas or Holleriths 2 1d conditions for the right applicant. 
Addressographs < -40 gns. 5-day week. Generous Pension and 
Sangstsande ae (11 gens. Dependants Insurance: arrangements. 


_ | Le x 


» é 

Applicants — + Mould write,” giving a short 
biography to: ~ 

in Norman Price, Personnel Manager, 

GRANADA. TV. ‘NETWORK - LIMITED, 

SO NEHESER 3-8 


= > ~~“) 


Midland Bank Chambers, 
196 Oxford Street, W.1. 


(Rear entrance) 


j MUS 6858 © 


SUEDE eciaite 


Unique new process—suede — 
coats, jackets, shoes, hand- 
bags, etc., cleaned and 
restored. Smooth leather 


garments also a’ speciality. 


Send to 


SUEDECRAFT (LIVERPOOL) LTD. 


Hawthorne Road, Bootle, Lancs, 20 
‘Phone. Bootle 3924 — 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited, Twyford Aubey Road, Park Royal, N. W.10, and published by the British Broadcastin 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, THE LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High Sie London, 


‘With affection, care “and- 
-. seeurity, living in homely 
surroundings our. children’s 

. future is assured. 
~ During the past year this 
Voluntary Society has helped 
nearly 5,000 children 
(including: spastics, diabetics, 

and maladjusted). 


LEGACIES and DONATIONS 
gratefully received. q 


CHILDREN’S 
SOCIETY 


(formerly WAIFS AND STRAYS) 
Old Town Hall, Kennington, $.£.11 


ng Corporation at 35 pen High Sureet, 


Many ousaeeiinns writers owe much > 
to the personal ‘guidance of a coach 
at the London School of Journalism. a 


In an article, £5 Editors are “Human,” 2 

recently published in a Literary 
Weekly, one successful student, in ? 
praising the work of the LSJ, said: 
“I think that the tutor must have 
spent, on occasions, two hours or more 
on my lessons” and “ His comments 
often run | to three or four pages of 
typescript.” 

The standard of coaching at the Ls} 
astonishes those who may be expecting — 
to receive no more than a few marginal. 


_comments of a general trite nature. 


If you enquire, you~will not be 
bombarded with. “high- -pressure sales 
talk. Why not find out for yourself? ’ 


; Free book “Writing for . the Press ® 
post free from: 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (L) 
19 Hertford Street, W1 
. - GRO 8250 = 


p---—-=- == 


Get ahead-1 
i stay ahead! ! 


A May okee Postal GCE Course puts 
you ahead, quickly, economically. That 
means you are ahead all along the line 
—f0 promotion, university entrance, | 
professional diplomas. So easy. ‘too. In 
the comfort and familiar surroundings — 
of your own homie you learn at your 
own speed; no. tiresome lectures to 
- attend, no travelling. You are taught 
expertly by qualific@ teachers; tuition — 
is guaranteed, fees ‘are low and you 
Cap pay as. you learn. 


vr Send today for FREE prospectus: 


_MAYFLOWER COLLEGE i 
DEPT, L.30, Bi 


j Masons Avenue, Croydon 
=e 


GENERAL CERT. 
OF EDUCATION 


THEKEYTO SUCCESS& SECURITY ~ 


Essential to success in any walk of life! 
Whatever your age, you can now pre-_ 
pare at home for’ the important new 
_General Cert..of Education Exam., on~ 
“NO PASS—-NO FEE” terms. You 
choose your own subjects—Educationa 
Commercial or Technical, Recenth 
announced big extension of subjects 
gives everyone the chance to get this 
valuable certificate, 


SEND FOR FREE 136-PAGE BOOK 
Full details of how you can obtain the 
General Cert. are given in our 136-page 
Guide—FREE and without obligation. 9 
Personal advice on request. Y 
_ Write today, School of Careers, Dept. 266, 
29-31, Wright's Lane, London, wa. 


“NO PASS—NO FEE” 


1.—August 31, en 


